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OUTLINE OF EDUCATION SYSTEMS AND SCHOOL 
•CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 




PART I.— SOUTH AMERICA. 




INTRODUCTION. 


^The countries included under the term "Latm America” are so 
extensive and important, and the effects of the World War, direct and' 
indirect, on ail systems of education have been so disturbing, that one 
is at a loss to know how best to treat the subject of foreign ^ucation 
systems in the space at conunand. The purposes of the report tend 
to modify the nature of the material used and to necessitate the omis- 
Sion of material probably of more vital interest to others. Another 
annoying difficidty in the preparation of a satisfactory report has 
been the changing condition of education systems in many of the ' 
leading co^tries. The reoiganization of national systems of educa- / 
tion, as necessitated or suggested by the war, has not progressed far 
- enough to become stabilized and to offer material of permanent value. 

Without some knowledge of previous conditions one can not under- 
stand nor appreciate process. It has seemed advisable, therefore, to 
present ■ briefly the working conditions or essential features of the 
systems of education as a background from which to observe progress. 
The writer has endeavored to keep in mind the gradation steps and 
promotion requirements of the publio-scho 61 systems* leading to grad- 
u^ion, degrees, and the. highest educational rewards; and such other 
features as tend to show the condition and direction of educationid 
movements. The desirable data are not always to-be had, and other 
materialjiay bo substituted not as a matter of choice, but of nwessity. 

. In the first part of the report the important countries of Aigentina/ 
Brazil, and Chile have been treated somewhat more jn det^, and the 
other countries of South America less so, in order to avoid the unnec- 
essary duplication of similar facta. In the second part of the report,* 
the education systems of Mexicq^and Cuba have beeh stressed and the* 
countriw of Central America given less in detail. With the exception 
of Brazil, in which the official language is Portu|rueae, the official lan- 
guage of Latin America is Spanish, and to teach in the public schools 
of any of these onuntries it is quite'essential to have a ready command ' 
of the language of the schools. ■ 
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2 EDUCATION SYSTEMS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

During the past few years there has been quite an educational 
awakening in the Latin American countries; and, notwithstanding the 
discouraging financial conditions, creditable progress has been made. 

In general, there have been marked tendencies toward standardiza- 
tion of instruction and centralization of authority, placing more 
responsibility in the conduct of schpols in the Federd Govcmmeint; 
giving less attention to the humanities, literary and classical educa^ 
tion of tho old regime, and more attention to the practical (natural 
and social) realities. ^ 

Greater effort has been made to {ppularize education and extend 
its benefits to the masses. New provisions have been made in the 
primary ethication with the thought of reducing the illiteracy of tho 
people, which is still unusually large. In many republics fv new 
impetus is occurring in industrial, commercial, agricultural, technical, 
and professional education. Special effort is dso ' being made to 
create a more efficient class of teachers, to extend theif preparation, 
and to increase their emolument. In m^ny States there is an effort 
to extend the courses of study leading to degrees and professional ^ 
diplomas and to bring all private schools (church and lay) under Gov- 
ernment inspection and supervision. In a number of the republics 
^e law requires that only citizens be employed as teachers in the 
public schools.. In many countries annual school statistics are not 
kept, even census taking may be rare, and one must fall baclc in 
obtaining reliable data to earlier periods in which such data are to 
be had or accept estimates which are hot always reliable. « 

THE EftiCATION SYSTEM, INCLUDING PROGRESS, OF ARGENTINA. 

GENERAL FEATURES. 

The RepubUc of Argentina is divided into 14 Provinces, 10 Terri- 
tories, and 1 Federal District (Buenos Aires). It contains ,1,153,1 18 
square miles, and its population 'in 1920 was 8,533,332, divided 
between male and female in the proportion of 54 to 46. The, school 
population, covering the ages of 6 to 14, was 1,766,053, with an 
attendance enrollment of 1,076,045. In the'>samo year the illiteracy 
in the population over 7 years of age was given ets^^ per cent.. 

The system of public instruction includes the usual divisions of 
primary, secondary, and higher education, and i^undeir the immediate 
control and direction of the Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, 
a member of tho cabinet. In 1919 there were.9,268 primary schools,' 
of which 7,801 were public and 1,467 private, with 36,615 teachers and 
1,190,231 pupils. There were 42 national colleges (secondary schools), 
with 1,244 teachers and 11,02^ students; >33 correspondmg .jsrivate 
institutions, with 398 teachers and 2,959 students; 82 normd schools, 
with 1,843 teachers and 14,202 students; 37 special* schools* (com- 
mercial, industrial, arts, blind, etc.), with 1,034 teachers and 11,081 
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pupils. Eifjh tv-two per cent of the tcAchers in the priniftrv schools 
wore women, 53 per cent in the normal schools, and 9 pcf cent in the 
cologios attended mostly by boys. The girls, for the purpose of 
secondary ctlucation, seem to elect the normal schools, which perform 
the double duty of preparing for higher education and for the pro- 
fession of teacliing. 

By concession the Provinces are allowed the privilege of directing 
their own primary schools, but since these are heavily subsidized by 
the Government their management must conform to a certain extent 
to the wishes of the Federal GoVemraent advisory board. Under the 
special la>v known as the “Ley Lainez.’’ the Government is permitted 
to. .establish Federal schools on petition wherever need^ in the 
Provinces. As most of the Provinces arc poor, the result of the Fed- 
I ernl suhsiTly and the power to supplement-the State schools give .the 
central hoard a strong prestige in the matter of control. In some of 
the Provinces there are more Federal schools than provincial, and it 
is generally conceded tha>! the Federal schools^ accomplish the better 
educational results. All schools, both public and private, are more 

efficient in the larger cities and more densely populated districts. 

0 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Primary and secondary education of Argentina are either directly 
or indirectly under the control of the department of justice and public ^ 

, instruction. The minister is aided in the direction of primary educa-' 
tion by a national advisory board (Consejo Nacional de Educacion) 
and local district boards, all members of which’ hold f-^eir positions 
by appointment. In secondary education the administration is more 
centralized and the minister is assisted by the Federal board of gen- 
eral inspection (Inspeccion General de las Escuelaa Secundarias). ■ 
There are only 42 national colleges (colegios nacionales) in the Re- 
public, 10 of which are in thjB Federal capital and the others in the 
larger cities of the near-by Provinces. Hence administration of them 
by a central hoard becomes less difficult. Higher education has been 
left wholly in the control of the National Government. There is no 
department of the Argentine Government respionsible for the univer- 
sity, the connection being directly with the President of the Republic. 

The administration of the provincial schools is under the same 
centralized plan as that of the National Government, all boards 
receiving appointments through the political party in power. Xhis 
dual system of educational administration between State and Fe<l^al 
‘ boards gives opportunity foi^' serious difficulties — to illustrate: In 
■ June, 1921, with little previous warning, a decree was issued by the 
President closing all schools, public and private, primary and second- 
ar}', ip the Republic of Ajgentina because of a threatened plague of I 
the ^ippe. -Without questioning the authority of the chief executive' I 
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or tho necessity of the local situation, which n6 doubt vnriecT con- 
siderably in a country 2,000 miles in length, the decree was observed 
at once and the schools, both provincial and Federal, throughout the 
Republic were closed. There were ejcceptions, however, and one was 
especially noticeable. In the Province of Buenos Aires, which begins 
at the very limits of tho capital city, the provincial schools received 
orders from the Stat^ government that the classes would continue 
until an investigation was made, and if found necessary authority to 
close would be forthcoming from the proper State authorities. 

Private schools, church and lay, covering about one-fifth of pri- 
mary education and nearly one-third of secondary education, are 
independently managed, but ore subject to Federoh supervision and 
must conform to the standardized curriculum. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The full course of the State and Federal primary schools is six 
years in length, covering the first six grades, and prepares the pupil 
for entrance into the normal schools and national colleges. Edu- 
cation is secular, free, and compulsory from 6 to .14 years of age or 
until completing the primary grades. The compulsory law, however, 
^s not rigidly enforced, especially in the less populated districts. 
'"The more ambitious pupils desirous of secondary education are 
able to complete the primary grades by their twelfth year alid the 
following five years’ course of the better colegios by their sixteenth . 
year, thus obtaining the bachelor’s degree after 11 j’^ears of schooling. 

Coeducation is not common, boys and girls attentjing separate 
schools'; only in the primary grades are the sexes sometimes taught 
together. In the primary department the statistics (1919) showed 
that there w^ere about 3 per cent more girls than boys, 'while Ihe 
school census of tRe same year showed about 8 per cent more boys , 
than girlsi In secondary education, including both normal schools, * 
attended mostly by girls, and colegios, attended mostly by boys, 
there was a slight advantage in the enrollment of girls — i. e., 13,515 
girls and 12,^7 bo3rs. 

One not familiar with the Latin-American systems of education 
wiirbe surprised at the array of subjects offered* in the primary course, 
which are as follows: Spahisfi, inctuding reading and writing, arith- 
metic and geometiy, history and geography, nature study — plants, 
animals, minerals — physiology, physics, and chemistry, drawing, 
maihal training, domestic science, music, physical education. The 
advisability of teaching such subjects as physics and chemistVy in 
the primary grades will be questioned by many persons, but as only 
the simplest elements -are presented and described, the pupil needs 
only to ingi^rijBe the simplest facts in preparation for future exam- 
-inatio is. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

^ • 

There are two special typed of secondaiy schools— the national 
college (colegio nacional) and the normal school ‘ (escuela normal). 

* The two schools are about equally divided as to attendance; t£e 
colegios are elected by boys and the normal schools by girls. There 
are a few mixed schools of both t3rpes. The better colegios offer a 
five years’ course based on a six years’ primaiy course, one ydar less 
o schooling than that required of the graduate of our senior high 
school; the normal schools offer courses of two and four years, 
principally academic, and based on graduation from the six years' 

, primary course, equivalent in point of time to the eighth-grade 
elementary and the tenth-grade junior high school. Both courses* 
in the normal schools offer work in pedagogy and practice teaching; 

^ the two years’ course is accepted for emergency teRchers in the dia- ‘ 
triots or rural schools, the four years’ course is usually elected by girls 
seeking secondaiy education or in preparation for primary and i 
secondary teachers. In some schools a fifth year is added, devoted* 
more fully to professional education and practice teaching. ‘ 

The colegios are the special fitting schools for the universities and 
other professional institutions; upon the graduate is conferred the 
bachelor’s degree. The normal schools, with a shortef course, do 
not rank as high, but year for year they are considered the academic « A 
equivalent. The subjects of stud|||in the national colegios are:S 
Spanish, French, English, Italian; arithmetic, algebrof geometry,*)) 
trigonometry; physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, mineralogy, 
geology, anatomy, physiology, hygiene; history, geography, civics, 
drawing, physical education, military drill. , The subjects of study 
I, in the corresponding normal schools are Spanish,* French, arithmetic, 

. algebra, geomctr5% phj'Sics, chemistijr, history, geography, natural 
history, psj^chology. pedagogy, practice teaching, music, drawing, 
domestic economy (girls) , manual training (boys) ' physical education. 

It should be mentioned that there are no el^tives; i^l subjects in ^ 
the cuiriculuin'are required of all. 

There is an increasing number of private secondary schools covering 
similar g;roiind to the Federiil colegios^ and a few special preparatory 
schools of secondary rank, as the commercial colegio operated 'by 
the University of Buenos Aires. As all private schools must/conform 
to Goverfimonir regulations and submit their students* to inspection 
and Government examination for promotion, they do not pr^eht 
any specially different education problem. ' ‘I 

) fl. lJ* -*■«»- IV- '-'v , . * • *• I 

' V' . ' BIGHEB EDUCATION. * • I 

Und^ this head fidl the ^universities and professional school^ I 
There are national umversities in 3 ueims Aires, Cor^ba, La Plata, I 
and -Roswio; 'provincial uniyeputies at Santa,. f'e ahcT Tucumap. ’■ 
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EDtTCATION SYSTEMS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

Tlicsp iinivorsitic^ through thoir diffcront faculties (schools^ offer 
courses varying from two to six years in length.,* Inlthe University 
of Bueijos .\ires, the largest anil most ropreHontative, the philosophical 
or arts department offers a four-year course, l*»ading in connection 
with a thesis to iho degree of doctor of philosoph5’. Thus the student 
under favorable circumstances is aide to obtain the Ph. D., or highest 
cultural degree-, on 15 years of schooling. Studept life and oi^aniza- 
lions are entirely different from those found in similar institutions 
in the United States. There are no student organizations, no class 
yells, no college songs, no fraternity groupings, no athletic fields, 
no college games. . 

Other faculties or colleges of the University of Buenos Aires are 
the college of me«licine, with a six years’ course (pharmacy five years, 
dentistry four years), which ranks first aniong^tho departments of 
the university and is represented by about bStfo^^ie student body; 
the college of law, with a five years* course Icadmg^o the doctor’s 
degree; the college of exact sciences, covering courses in industrial, 
mechanical, and ciyil engineering, five and six years in length.. The 
college of economics juid (he college of agriculture and veterinary 
hap been established more recently. Under the college of faw and 
social science a two years’ course in foreign diplomacy is offered. 
In the I-niversity pf La Plata, the second important university oT 
the Hepublic, there ha.sd)een recently established a college of edu- 
cation. 

EDUC.ATION' AND ftALARY OF TEACHERS. - ' 

Teaching in Argentina can hardly he cln.sscd under the professions: 
^e primary schools have clas.ses only 3^ hours per day, leaving the 
teacher free for half the daj^ to seek other employment. In secondary 
education th^tcachers areappointed to position^ by" catedras" or sub- 
jects to he taught, usully one to threfe. This gives opportunity for 
teaching to become a temporary side line to ot];^er professions. “The 
statistics of 1920 show that, out of 1,333 teachers in the colegio 
nacional, 521 were either prolessional doctors, lawyers, or engineers, 
not to mention other professions." Students and clerks may thus 
be engaged for part of the day o-s the teacher of a subject in the school. , 
Th'jj tends to check" the growth of the professional spirit which is 
encouraged by prominent educators. 

The requirement of the "leacher in the primary school b graduation 
V from the .four-year normal schools above described, but only in the 
cities is this requirement met. Outside of the cities the country has 
beeh obliged to authorize teachers after only two years of the normal 
^ course and by special-privilege certificate. The majority of primary 
* teachers, however, are norihal-school graduates, possessing. the title 
^'hlaestro normal.” In the secondary schools there is no fixed require- 
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mont, though jt is usually demanded that the teachers hold at least 
a normal-school diploma, and higher studies are encouraged for 
teachers of secondary instruction. In fcke university the require- 
ments, according to the regulations of the National University of 
Buenos Aires, are as follows: “University diplomas, Argentine or 
foreign, or persons of specially, known competence.” ' 

teachers’ salary. 

In Argentina the salary of teachers based on the time employed in 
service is higher than the average in other countries employing 
full-time teachers. . I he double control of tho pri'pary department be- 
tween the Federal and provincial^chool authorities creates an annoy- 
ing difTercnco in the pay of primary teachers; usually the salary of 
teachers is much lower under the management of the provincial 
boards, and in cases difTicult to collect. The greater number of 
primary teachers, however, are under the direction of the national 
board, and tho wages there are li.ved and delinite. -In the primary 
department of the Federal schools there are three divisions of rank, 
as follows:’ The first or lowest, covering tho first 5 years of teaching 
experience; tho second, covering tho second 5 years of experience; 
the tlurd or highest, covering teaching e.xperience of more than IQ. 
years. Tho first pays (at p^ar rate of exchange) $109, the second 
$141, and the third $161 per month. As motioned above, the 
primary-school day is only 3 houre and L>0 minutes in length, begin- 
ning at 8 olclock and closing at 11.20, or, if- in the afternoon, begin- 
ning at 1 and closuig at 4.30. There may also be evening sessions, 
but no teacher is permitted to hold a position in both morning and 
afternoon session, though she might be permitted to linld a second 
position in the shorter evening session. There are six days of school 
per week, making 20 hours of teaching per week at the above salary. >' 
hor work in the evening session the teacher receives ndditionok pay 
and is also free to seek other employment at odef hours. 

In the secondary schools the “catedra’’ ?\stcm of employing and 
paying teachers by subjects taught is used. There seems to be no 
dilfcrenco made for experience, language teachers recciving $l3 por 
subject per hour, or $78 a month for a dp-minute period cbiss per day. 
Other teachers Are paid $16 an hour, or $96 a month for corresponding 
periods. Four “catedra” is the maximum allow'ance officially, but 
a teacher is free to teach in private schools or engage in business out- 
side of sfchool hours as in the primaiy department. The salaries of 
uni .-ersity professors va^ in different institutions, but the more 
usual rato is $109 per^‘ catedra” or subject taught three or four houre 
per week. * ’ ' • ' 
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There is a pension sjateni covering all departments dfrjthe public 
echoob,' and 5 pet cwt of tb8 salary of all teachers is re^rved each 
month to be applied to the pension fund. • After 2& ye^ of service 
in the Government schoolsy the instructor is ^ubilado" or pensioned 
on full salary.' 

PEOQ8E8S. 

. The effect of the World War has been felt in Argentina as in other 
countries, and the financial condition of the country has*prevented 
the Government from devoting large sumsrof money to most worthy 
educatioj^al pro^eets. But here, as elsewhere, it has been difficult to 
chill the ardor of educational leaders. Among the worthy educa- 
tion^ movement^ showing progress may be mentioned the following: 
'fhe forward movement and increasing influence of women in educa^ 
tion, overpoming the traditional Latin American culture of the past 
which guarded .the woman in her home as some thing delicate and in 
dagger of injury if exposed; to stiffen the requirements of teachers’ 
and to increase the function of the national coUeges to somethmg 
more than me^e fitting schools to the universities and professional 
schools; the efforts of iniportant business men of Buenos Air^ and 
the Workers’ Association organized^ three' years 'ago, looking. to the 
broader dissemination of scientific economic knowledge along con- 
structive lines among the working classes of the city of Buenos Aires ; 
the improvement in scientific interest in national hygiene and sanita- 
tion in which Aigentina holds a. leading place ^^ong the countries of 
South America; the effort of the Federal Govemnient to reduce the 
amount of illiteracy among the people, for which a record of childreh 
from 6 to 14 who can not read and write is taken by the -teacher an- 
nually (March and Apiil); the reoiganization (1919) of the teachers, 
association of the Province of Buenos Aires open to delegates from 
the Federal capita, the Provinces, ^d Territories, not to mention 
other lines of interest.. 

8Up$ tn the education eystem of Argentina. 
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the status ^ MOVEMENT Of EDUCATION IN BEAZa. 

t 

, obneral statements. ^ ■ 

• * * — 

' r^.** M locaUy mdepmdenti State., one f 

Temto^ (Acre, (turelumd in 1902) uid one FederaT Diaw 
tnct (Eio do Janeiro) . It i. the largest Eepublic of the Latin American ■ 
KZa ^ 3, 276A10 square miles and a population fl»20) of 

M,64S,296, m aver^o< 9A per »,naie mile. The school population 
given m Diano Official of February 21, 1922, was 3, 5);i, 877 (ages 

pvercd not mdicated); the school enrollment 1,030,762;’ the scWl 
attendaiiw 678,6^. or but M per cent of the school population' | 
leaving 71 per cent of the school population unprovided for. The ' 
schMl pppulyion as given above represents but 12 p* cent of the - 
toW populaUon and must cover fewer ages than pven in most coun- ( 

'’T “ the way of popular education, I 

rach as the great extent of undeveloped countiy,' sparsely settled * 

. ““!?1 Populetion, rich in native products; great varLion in 
^ate and locj ronditions; the early form of proprietary govern- 
ment and anstowatic Sducarion; national isolation, with the lack of 
democratic sentiment to stimulate progress in the masses. Condi- 
tions, however, are ch^ging for the better, and there is a hopeful * 
ouUook. In many of the coastal^ and larger cities educational condi- 
tions je mom favqrable, but here, too,.it is as yet higher education 

in 1 01 ft Ti! ““ual of Br^il, published 

in 1916, the percent^e of iUitera6y in the.total population v^d from 

f Jan^o) to 9^ per cent in some of the less 

favored States, averagmg throughout Br^ 74.6 per' cent. * In 1921 
,there were in all Brazil 17,295 primary schools', mostly of the one-foom 
tjjs of which 11,342 were Stats schools, 2,832 municipal schools, and 

m o« sceondaiy schools with i 

30,258 p^ita, I8I professional schools with 19,294 pupils, 30 normal 

schcwls, 26 degree-giving ooUegee (faculties), and- one Federal uni- 
versity tRio de Janeiro). 

• ^ • • 

school AOMINieTRATION. 

• me school of Brasil is administered by Federd, State, and 

mumcmd antohee. For fte moat part education faVState'iidr «(( 
conirblled and dirsotod by the individual StaA authoritiee. iSh 
especially toue of primary education, but less so in secondaiy and 
h^hw ed^abpn. The Peder,^ authority is charged with the admin- 
Mtoation of education in the Federal Distriot and Territoiy an^ the 
standardizing s^ndary and higher e<Jucati6n 

throu^out ^^^e^tion. The. municipal authoritiee have chaige and .Z 

T / ;• * ■: ’r‘*-v 
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direction of local flchool affairs, ^here is a grqwing tendency toward 
^ centralization of education and of increasing the powers and respon- 
sibility of the Federal authorities to include primary, education also. 

^ ki the head of the Brazilian school ^stem is the Minister of Justice 
^and Internal Affairs, a cabinet member appointed by the President. 

He iiT^sted in the adminisVatio^i of public instruction by the , 
superior council of instruction, among the duties of which are: The 
maintenance of education in the Federal District and Territory; to 
provido'^n part for secondary and highelr education throughout the 
Republic, and by means of subsidies, model schools, arid an accred- 
iting system to standardize and give direction to ail secondary and 
higher .education; besides the technical army and navy schools and 
those for the various classes of defectives, to maintain the national 
schools of fine arts, music, mines, agriculture, and veterinary medicine, 
nomaal school of arts and trades, agricultural training schools, national 
institutes for the blind, and for the deaf ; colleges (faculties) of law 
in Sao Paulo' and Recife, colleges of medicine in Bahia and Rio de . 
Janeiro^ poly technical school and the CoUegio Pedro* Segunda in Rio 
de Janeiro; to exercise general oversight Of the coordinated (acerdd- 
' ited) institutions, to interpret the school law, and decide on appeals. 

/ The superior council of instruction consists of a president appointed 
( by the President of Brazil, who must not occupy any’ other official 
' position except that qi rector of the university; six directors of 
'' official institutions maintained by the Federnfl Government; one 
professor of each of such institutions, the latter being selected by the 
'respective faculties. One very important function of this board in 
the promotion of education is to decide after due investigation regard- 
ing applications for coordination or the recognition of institutions 
as being of equivalent rank in quality of instruction. Graduotes of 
such coordinated secondary schools are granted like privileges to the 
graduates of the Federal model secondary school, the Collegio Pedro 
Sounds of Rio de Janeiro. 

\ Education in Brazil is laigely an indopcRdent functi’oh of the 
i States, especially so in primary education. In most States some 
provision has been made for secondary education and in a few States 
for bighe r..education. The public instruction maintainecTTy the 
Stat^ b under the immediate direction of the gqywnor, assisted by 
the general secmtajnr of the St^te. The general secretary of the State 
, is assisted by a council o loduc ation. consisting of the general secretary 
/ as chairman and six other members selected by the governor. The 
‘ a States are usually divided into inspection districts having a State 
academic inspector for each district, appointed by the governor, end 
usually a medical inspector. In each municipality there is a local 'i 
■ .. BchoQlJ>ORfd, consbtmg of the mayor and two 'or three local school 
inspectoi^ also appointed by govern or. State institutions which 
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ore' “coordinated”, with Federal schools, even though supported 
exclusively by the State, must conform- to the requirements of the 
superior council of instruction in Rio de Janeiro. 


THE SCHOOL FlUUOt). " 




^ The school year varies in length and time of beginning among the? 
•:)tates and 6ven within the States in different localities, institutions 

TW®®; of beriming the primary and normal 

schools 18 from the 1st of^February to the middle of March and of 
closing from the 16th of November to the 15th of December; the date 
of opening the secondary and higher schools is from the 1st to the 15tb 
of April, and of closing from, the 15th to the last of November. There 
II are two semesters per year separated by a two to four weeks’ vacation 
^metime in June. The long vacation falls in Deoember and Januaiy. 
The length of the school year is from 7 to 10 months,* the usual length 
being 9 ‘months; a few of the favored municipalities, as Rio de 
Janeiro, maintain a session of 10 months. The length of the school 
day varies in different neighborhoods, but is usuaUy from four to 
five hours in length, and the school week consists of six days. Owing 
to the insufficiency of school facilities, in many localities there are 
two separate s^Sions of school per day, usually of three or four, 
houis each. Since promotion depends wholly upon examination, 
the time clement and school attendance is not stressed as in this 
country. ' , 

primary education. 

The length/of the primary course is from two to five years, though 
in the great majority of Stat^ thrm^hput.the HepuTilic ft' does not 
excee^ t]uM years. There is a growing sentiment to extend the 
length of the primary course to four or five years, but omng to tha 
discouraging amount 6f illiteracy and the limited school facilities,^ 
the prevailing thought is to retain the present course or shorten i^) 
in. order to increase the school attendance and reduce illiteracy/ 
The primary school age is from(|ito 12 or 13; in a few municipalities 
there is now compulsory ’attendance covering these ages, or until 
completion of the three-years’ primary course. In all States primary 
education is free but not compulsory; in a few citiM proyisioh is 
made fbr kindergarten education. 

There are five special -types of primary schools: Isolated schools 
(escol^ isoladas) consisting of one room with a single teacher, rep- 
resenting about 904)er cent of the whole; combined scjioola (ewolas 
rounidas), a ‘number of isolated schools brought together, without 
changing the plan fif oiganization; groupe^^chools (grupee esco- 
lares), representing the union of several iaotated schools in o ne graded 
school, usually under a director and the teachers covering one instead 
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of three grades; modd schools (escolas model os), perfect primary 
schools, often operated in conjunction with normal schools; com- 
plementary schools ■ (escolas complementaros), which- are ad vanc ed 
primary schools of t^o or three years^ course, based on the two or 
three years’ ordinary primary course. Considering the length of the 
primary course, the subjects of study may seem rather ambitious to 
one not familiar with the system; they are:, Portuguese (reading, ^ 
•writiSg, etc.), arithmetic, gppmetry, geo^aphy,Tiistory, n^j^sci- •' 
ence, drawing, manual training, gymnastics. There are bo^^^rls’, 

‘‘ and mixed schools. The last are permitted to admit children only 
from the ages of 6 to 10, while the separate schools adnut children 
up to 1& years of age. 



BSOONDABT EDUCATION. 

There are t^yo main types of public, secondary schools in Brazil: ' 
' The collegios (gymnasios, lyceus) , principally with a five years’ course, 

' attended mosUy by boys, and the public normal schools with the 

u usual four years’ course, attended mostly by girls, from 75 to 95 per 

cent, in preparation as teachers. Both schools require for entrance 
' the completion of the advanced primary course covering five years of 
- schooling and an entrance examination. The students of the normal 
i schools must be between 14 and 25 years of age, and those of the 

collegios over 11 years. The collegios lead to the bachelor’s degree in 
some cities — as Bahia — on a six years’ course to the maser’s degree, 
and fit for the university and better professional schools, to enter 
^ which the matriculation examination is also required. Some of the 
better private Tyceus, covering both primary and secondary educa- 
tion, lead to the bachelor’s degree in a nine years’ course.. The nor- 
mal schools give a shorter academic course and some instruction in. 
theory and practice of teaching leading to the teachers’ certificate. 

• ^ many communities the normal schools furnish the only public sec- 
ondary schools for girls and are attended by many girls not in prepa- 
ration for teachers. The subjects of study and time requirement in 
the normal schools and collegios are shown in another part of this 




report. ' . . 

The Collepo Pedro II (Nation^ Secondary School), maintained by 
the Federal Government, is divided into two sections, a boarding 
school and a day school, and is considered the model in the field of 
secondary education. There are 40 other “ coordinated 'V secondary 
institutions throughout Brazil, 21 State and 19 private schools, 
rated as on a par with the CoHegio Pedro II by the Superior Educa- 
tional Council, which body keeps them under inspection to insure the 
maintenance of th^ standard. Only these “ooordi^d" ins6tu- 
tions are permitted to hold final examinations award diplomas. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 


/The trade schools maintained by the Federal Government in Rio de 
Janeiro and other important cities are of two types— primary and! 
secondary, open for boys o^y. The lowcr-grad_e schools aim to\ 
prepare trade apprentices and to give primary instruction and the 
. maximum of training in the trade taught. In the secondary trade 
school^e student either perfects himself in one of the fine arts or in 

tj^^ hich requires expert skill, or he increases liis knowledge in 
the humanities in order to become a teacher in a primary trade school. 
The secondary trade courses extend over four years, the normal course 
over five, covering academic courses much the same as the normal 
schools, and besi<les inclutlo courses for mechanics, . bench workers, 
plumbers, blacksmiths, metal finishers, machinists, carpenters, cab=^ 
inetmakcrs, tailors, and shoemakers. 

HIQHER EDUCATION. 

Most States of the Uni<in do not possess institutions more advanced 
than the normal schools and collogios. In a number of tlic lur«^er ! 
cities there are independent “faculties” (colleges) of law, medicine, 
phariuacy, engineering, and dentistry. In the entire Republic there 
are nine schools of law, six of medicine, five of engineering, one of 
pharmacy, two of dentistry, eight of pharmacy and dentistry, one of 
philosophy and letters, and two of agriculture. There is bu< one 
‘ Federal university, the University of Rio de Janeiro, founded in J^20 
by tho fusion of the^chools of medicine, Iftjv, and technology of that 
city, the govemment'of which consists in a rector, os chairman, who is 
also jiresident of the superior council of instruction, and a university 
council composed of the directors of the ^hree schools, forming the 
university; and two professors from each of the three schools, elect^ 
by the faculties thereof. The matter is earnestly considered (1922) 
of establishing other universities similar to that of Rio da Janeiro in 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gcracs, Bahia, and Pernambuco by fimrig‘'of tho 
faculties in those States. * 

Higher education is mostly within the hands of the central author- 
ity, and through the’system of inspection and accrediting all faculties 
may be placed on the same rank.' For matriculation in any of the 
coordinated faculties one must have completed the five-year course 
of the collegio. and passed the special entrance examination. The full 
law course covers five years, that of medicine and of engineering six, • 
ph^acy and dentistry three, agricultural engineering and'^reri- 
nary four. The better Government engineering schools based on 10 
years of preparation for entrance, followed by a year’s preparatory 
course, two years of a general course, and three years of a special 
course in civil, industrial, electrical, architectural, etc., engineering, 
64894®— 23 2 ' H ' 
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compare favorably ^vith such mstiiutiona in other oountdes. Be- 
sides the coordinated faculties designated above, there are many more 
of lower rank not accredited nor coming under Federal supervision. 

QUALIFICATION AND PAY OP TEACHERS. 

As indicated above, the normal schools quite generally in the larger 
municipalities and more densely populated States perform the double 
duty of furnishing secondary education and of preparing teach^ for 
the better primary schools.^ In some cities, as Rio de Janeird^|^ife, 

Sao Paulo, etc.^onl}^ normal graduates' are employed as teachers; but 
in less favored States and in niral and urban primary schools in most 
States the examination requirement for teachers can be' met by 
graduates of the.“Escola Complementary covering six, or at must 
but seven, years of schooling. Primary teachers are usually of four 
classes, os follows: The lower or first class representing beginning 
teachers in districts remote from railroads and conveniences; the 
second class in districts near railroads; the third class in districts 
served by railroads ; the fourth class in municipalities. ' 

The program and course of. study are planned to be uniform in 
quality throughout, but the salaries, increase and the teaching service 
improves from tho first to the fourth class. Beginning primary 
teachers are appointed to the first class only from a graded list of 
eligibles. After one year of teaching the teacher may be promoted to 
the second or third class, and after two ^ears of teaching she may be 
promoted to the fourth class, provided she qualifies in a competitive ^ 
examination before the qpmmittee of the council of education. The 
salary schedule varies somewhat among the States; that of Pernam- 
buco, which is typical, is as follows: Assistant teacher, 1:440| 
(milreis) — at the present rate of exchange 5$ (milreis), equal $1 
United States currency, or 1:440$, equal $288; first-class teacher, 
2:160$ ($432); second-class teacher, 2 :400$ ($480); third-^lass teacher, 
2580$ ($576) ; fourth-class teacher, 3 :600$ ($720). 

The usual salary of teachers in the nom)al schools and collegios is 
* 5:760$ ($1,152) per annum, except teachers of manual training and 
domestic science subjects, in which the salary is 4:320$ ($864). In 
higher institutions full professors receive 0:600$ ($1,920) and sub- 
stitute professors receive 6:900$ ($1,380), Professors u.sually spend 
at most but three hours per week in teaching, and are otherwise occu- 
pied as practicing lawyers, journalists, authors, physicians, engineers, 
etc. They are able men^ but their chief activity is pot their teaching. 

. This practice of engaging teachers by subjects taught is 'common 
I throughout Latin- America, both in secondary and higher education. 
The school attendance of students is also modified by it. There 'is 
IHtle or no professional spirit, as we know it, in student or teacher. 
Teachers of the State normal schoo|s and collegios are appointed by 
the governor from an eligible' list of experienced teachers obtained 
' UiroUgh competitive examination,- all of whom must be citizens and 
.at least 21 years of age. 
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* - ART AND TRADE SCHOOLS. 

There are three schools of fine arts in the city of Rio de Janeiro> 
as follows: Escola das Bellas Artes,- maintained by the Federal 
Government, giving courses in' painting, sculpture, design, and 
arcWtecture; Lyceu das Artes e Officios, .supported by private 
initiative and Government appropriation, more elementary than the 
first, giving rudimentary instruction in'pain ting, drawing, modeling, 
and desigmng; Institute Nacional de Musics,, maintained by the 

Federal Government, offering courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. 

There are a number of' trade schools in Rio de Janeiro, some 
maintained by the city and several by the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
culture. These take students with only a primary education and 
instroct them in the trades and in the domestic arts. Some attempt 
to give a primary education along with manual training.* In these 
schools only the rudiments of drawing are taught, and no courses ' 
in industrial designing are given., ’ 

FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

During 1921 the Ministe** of Justice and Internal Affairs called an 
interatate conference on primarj' instruction which met in Rio de 
Janeiro, October 12, 1921. Amongihe important recommendations 
of this national conference were the following: 

1. The Federal Goverament is competent to collaborate with the States in the 
matter of primary education, and may parfidpate by conceding eubaidiee to State 
municipal, and private achoola in return for the privily of inspection and coor- 
dination. 

y 2, The State should undertake to maintain achoola already existing, and elevate 
State expenditmee for primary instruction to at leaat 10 per cent of its total revenue, 
receding for a school fund 2 per cent of any annual surplus. Federal subeidies would i 
be limited to primary schools created in the future, the amount of such to vary fipm i 

30 to 70 per cent of the coot of operation of such schools. ' 

3. The National Congroas is recognized as having joint powers with State congreaseall 
to decree compulsory attendance. Such compulsory attendance should be effectiv^ 
within a radius of 2 kilometers around the schools. Private enterprises employing 
rnmote should provide such minors with primary education. 

4. Primary schools to.be created or subventioned by the Federal Government should 
be of two classes, urban schools having a four-year course, and rural schools having 
A th^e-yoftr coiunsG) AI 0 O night schools for adults, giving a on6*year courso. 

5 . The Federal Government Miould establish in each State scho^ for backward 

pupils and should train normal teachers especially for this work. ' 

^ 6. The Federal Government should establish a normal school or Absidizo an exist- 1 
mg normal school in each State, entering into agreement with State Governments I 
for the stondardization and coordination of all normal-schools. All nonnal-schools' 
should give a two-year course, normal school students should bo at leaat 15 yean 

of age,^d should have completed the secondary (gymnaaial) courses in official or 
Coordinated schoola, ♦ # 

7. The Federal Goverpment should, furthermore, establish one or more superior 

normal schools for the tnuning of inspecton and normal-school teacher* -• , 
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8. A national rrhool fund should be esUblished, consisting of contributions from 
National, State, and municipal taxes, to be deposited in the National Treasury at 
the disposition of the national council of education. * * • 

. ff. Wmary instruction should be given only in the national language. Geography 
I and history of Brazil must be tought, even in pri\-ate schools, by Brazilian-born 
teachers. No school.^public or private, should teach a foreign language to children 
under 11 years of age, excepting individual instruction given at home and at schools 
attended only by foreigners. 

Anoth.er iiiiport&.nt congress of secondly &nd higher educe tion 
was called to meet in connection with the Centennial Anniversary 
Celebration in Rio de Janeiro, September, 1922. Among the prin- 
cipal subjects scheduled for consideration were the following: 

1. Should a ministry of public instruction be established,. and should there be 
created in the Federal Capital a council of education to study Brazilian educational 
problems in general? 

2. Should the Federal Government, by ailment with the States, participate in 
I primar>’, secondary, and professional education throughout tho country? 

.3. What should be the nature of the Uniwraity of Rio de .laneiro, and should 
universities similar thereto be establiahed in the ^tatea of Sao Pauio, .Minas. Bahia, 
and Pernambuco? « 

4. Should secondary education be pven a claasical stamp? 

, The schedule of studies of the three years’ complementary coTirse,' 
embracing 24 classes of 50 minutes pach per Week (six days per 
week), is as'fpllows: 

Hours. 

Portuguese... 11 


■French and elgmen fs e f T..atin. 11 

Geography and history 9 

Mathematics 8 

Physios and natural science.- 7 

Music ; 6 


Hour5. 


Drawing ^ 

Manual training ft 

Gymnastics g 


Total niimber of heure 

of 24 per week per year. 

Weekly tchedule of the four -year normal tehool. 


.72 


V 

s 

Subjects. 

f i 

Prescribed hours. 

First 

year. 

Second 
year. - 

Third 

year. 

Fourth. 

year. 

Portupieie 

• 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 


French 


Civil government * • 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Instruction in method of teadilng 

Oeography and map drawing 

3 


Qeomphv of Brailj 

3 



Arithmetic 

3 



Arithmetic and alitobra 

OMtfviAtirv 

3 



History of tho world 

History of Brai^ / 


3 

3 

2 


1 oiiucai oooDomy am civu government 

Pbyscis and chemistry 

Natural science 



i 

3 

a 

'2 

3 

Hygiene * 

• • • ; 


Drawing ; 

IfnaJn* 

3 

3 


— . . . 

Physical culture J 

3 

3 


3 


Domestic science..* ' 

2 

i 

2 

2 

1 

Domestic economic* 

wamiBi iBDui • •• 

' ’ Total hours per week. 



i 

33 

22 

24 

20 

1 • 
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_ BHAZILv ** 

TvmuJ^Uofiht ttanda,^ Mtcondary school ((he ColUgio J>edro II oJRio dc Janeiro) 



Philosophy.,., 

Utoraiure 

PrawinR 

Physical irainlnf; .... 


•iV 


'au-iiiininc iirnoasi 

1 

17 1 

20 

M- 17 


1 

1 

. 

1 




Institutions. lIoth’puTllc'a^ prtvai^^inSSt “* secondary 

Weekly },mgram of instruclion o/ the Pernambuco Ifigh.School (Gipanasio Pernvml ucoJ) 


Subjoits. 


Hours i>cr week bach year. 


Drawing 

Portuguese 

2 

3 

2 

3 

' French * 

. . Kiiglish 

OtTinan 

3 

3 

3 

3 


First. 


Second. ' Third. 


I 


Fourth. I Firih.f 


nasties 

Chorogmphy .**** 

ArilhmcUc:. 

Plano geometry... 







and 

than 


sum© coursi* as that given in 

receive the dlplnmn. 
tlite the course in two or three veara 


tno cou«e In two or three ycari 

- - j a thir.l of the high school studcntsTre Jco^in^S •‘ ^r this reason not more 

and genoraUy completing the wiraa ta th^ ^*Sorlw.*^“” »P<v:-wl8 taking up the work hy subjeoj 
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^ Subject and time echedule of the sir years* gymnastum — Sgo Paulo, Braril 


HourB |w week each year. 


Fubjccts. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Arithmetic and algebra 

4 

3 

1 

1 


Algebra. geomotn\ and trigonoi^elry 

Mechanics and astronomy 

4 1 

1 ^ 



Natural history aad anthropoloQT. 

Portuguese 

French 


Italian. 

EDRllsh... 

Laiin ^ 

German 

Greek 

Literature 

Univoml history. . . 

Bmfll history 

PsyrholOfy loflc 

Drawing 

QymuastlcaT,: 




Sixth. 


Total hours per week.. 


ao 


20 


21 


24 


25 


A lUubjecU are required: there are no elacUrei. The course leads to the bachelor’s dopr«f » or the 
mastci s degree, and the students are ooarly all boys who must have rea^ hed ih^ age of li before entrance. 

Sups in the education system of Brazil. 


School or gfida 


Proximate ages. 


7 I 8 0 


Lonw primary 

Uppfr primary (urtJnV' 
EscoU conplomcntar. . . . 

Normal school.....* 

CoUefio, gymnaaio, lyceu , 


10 


PriTata combined school . 


11 


12 


IS 


14 I 15 10 

I ! 


17 


IfoUeal school 

Law school 

Engineering school | 


^ ' f / .1 ! 


18 


10 


20 


21 


22 


i_L 


With the exception of law. each school or di\isioD gjven above his dilTermt lengths of courses, whether 
In rural, urban, or better dty coudilioos. 

There is an age limit requixM on entering the normal schoob of at least 1^ in some States of 15. though 
the previous schooling roquired can be compleboi in five years. « 


THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF CHILE. 

; GENERAL FEATURES. 




The RepuWic of Chile is composed of 23 Provinces and one Terri- 
tory (Magallanes). It consists of a narrow strip of land in south- 
western South America, from 50 to 250 miles vride (averaging about 
100 mdee), «nd about 2,700 miles long, containing 289,829 square 
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male, 1.806,«1; female, 1,8.87,972.; or about 13 to the square mile. 
menUn ""‘hr' I»P"l«H<'n in 1920 *as 750,000, with an enroll- 
'’“n ‘°i P"'’'*'* “‘‘"O'® of «l,m-346,38fl in fJio public 

p unary scbooU and 54,785 m tho pnrate primary schools, in 1920 
there were 3,._14 public primary schools and 7,361 teachers- 429 

ui"hT2MTt!^ ooho^ and 991 teachers; IS puhlic' normal schools, 
wth 2,206 students, \^1iich had mcreaswj to 2,346 in 1922 and 434 

iTd'2o'oorstuT'’t' secondary scHooU, withl2,880 . 

and 20,000 studcnla, respectively; 11 public commercial schools idth 

nchers and -,990 pupils; 7 vocational schools, including 28 

shops a-uh 1,9.34 pup^, 541 bo.vs and 1,393 girls. Tkere wem 

lu schools and 8 evening schools for adults, wilh 1,248 

and'^Moih" ‘he dermal schools, 

and 26 others held m connection with the secondary schools 

In the statistics of 1922 the public primary schools were givci. as 

3317, mi mcrcMo over 1920 of 103, with an enrollment in the month 

of Aupist of 393,940 and an average attendance of 287 808 

Owing to the great variation in •climate, topography, and environ- 

un*i6M ,'T‘^'^T!li “ eseeedingiy difficult In develop a 

unffirf system of eduwtion although the educational aj-stera of ChUe 

tepubUra^^'^**^”^ -^nierican - 

• I 

administration. f 

The system of public instruction of Chile includes the usual divi- 

• rrenH^ highsr ducatiin. and, with the 

e.«eption of certain specialised schools,' is under the immediate 
direction of the Jlmister of Public Instruction aii^ is practically 
uniform in Organization througliout'tho Republic, Public education 
26 hy StBte and local autborities, and since August' 

year of prijpary education. * & . 1 *“'“ 

* reaching about one-third tho children inelementarv 
e ucation and nearly half those in secondary education are almosf as 
.mportant as the public schools, TTu, gi^a ter number o? S 
schools arc Qonducted by order^of monks or nuns; but a few are under 

^direction of Artewcan missionary societies; others ai^ conducted 
other nafiouahties or by private Chilean citizens for 
g n. Smeo, in-order to be admitted to the University of Chile or to 

i« necessary to pass the Government examina- 
tions, the courses of the private schools are modeled on the courses 
. prescribed by the Chilean Government. The se schools are likewise c 

the Ulnlstr/ women tre oobuvIM by 
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sufijoct to Govornnipnt inspivt^m' and control. Notwithst«nding 
the centroliA<Hl direction ,nnd control of the public-school system, 
there is still considerable indiridual variation in quality and practice 
of tlilTereht sc;jiools throiij'hout the Republic. 

* « 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Tho^ elementary schools are of two typos: The ordinary primnrj^ 
schools, covering a course of four yojirs. common thmugliout the 
rural ami smaller urban districts: the superior priinarv schools, cover- 
ing a course of si.v years And found only in the better urban distric.t.s. 
The latter are usually superior in both quantity and quality of iii- 
structiim, though the curriculum covering the first four years is 
virtually the snme"as that' of the onlinary primary “school. The 
instructimi of the primary schools is divided into g^ndes^)f two years 
Ath, or two grades in the four-year primary and three gratles in the 
sbcrvear primary. There may he a fourth grade added to the latter, 
usually consisting of one year and covering courses in agriculture, 

‘ mining, trarles, bnsiness, or other practical subjects. de|H'nding on 
the part of the country whore situaUKl. There are also trade schools 
for both boys and girls ami day and night schools for adults covering 
the first four grades of primary education. 

In certain cities — Talca, Linares, Cau<iuenes, Chilian. Concepwion, 
L«bu, Angol, and Temuco — the Government supports trade schools 
where wiuoen from 14 to 22 years of age are taught sowing, dressmak- 
ing, shirt and corset making, millinery, embroidering, drawing and 
|)nintjng.- and cooking.' Similar schi»ols for hoys (men) are main- 
^jvtaine^, ‘where various trades, as carpentering and hricklaying, 
l^>^m.tought. The courses cover three years and require for entrance 
a knowlcclgc of rending, writing, and the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
jr^i^tfin the aliscnce of such knowledge (ho individual, ii old enough, 
to .enter and to he taught these sunplc fnndalnent:ds 
, - along *witjv the industrial suhject.s: The aim of the.se schools scenw 

to be to increase the v^catibnal eflicioncy while dccrejising the general 
illiteracy of tlu? ptMjple. Weekly lectures are given throughout the • 
^entire course on morality, hygiene, domestic economy, and good 
manners. Tlie tcnchora of thc^ schools,arc required to have been 
educated in the normal schools for training primary teachers or 
similar institutions, ai^ the graduates to have element ary eduea lion 
covering the first f«r years of the primary schools. The latter 
schools are sufiicietft to satisfy^ the requirement of compulsory*' 
education and tend to reduce the amount of illiteracy ;jtho census of 
i 1907, the latcsA avuifable, shows that only 42 per cent of the men and 
* 37.9 per cent of the women could read and write. 

There are also industrial, commercial, and agricultilral sohools of 
• a more advanced.nature fitting for foremen in business, industry, or 
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apnr«i!»tjre. Tlio course is, of secomhiry nature, covering six years 

primar\ and three years secondary. - The courses are quite practical 
and aim to meet local needs. m k uwu 
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^ The school year in Oliile for schools of all kiMs consists of 1 0 months 
o. cIhssc;j with lung vacations. The school year begins Maroh 1-10 
and emis Janunry 1-10. There is usually a vacation of about 20 days 
m September and 3 days in Holy Week; the lung vacation includes 
January and hebruary. The school daV in primary schools consists 
of live hours ^nd the school week of five days-Wednes.lay and 
Saturday afterm^ins being holidaysrthe school day in secondary 
schiMJs 18 SIX houk. and the school week consists of five and one-half 
or six <lays. 1 he class period is from 30 to 50 minutes. The num- 
_ er of creiht hours carried per week varies from 20 to 36, in the 

primary schools the average being about 30 and in the secondary 
schools 33. . . ^ 

becoxdart schools. 

.^cohdary eduyatioii in Chile is about , equally divided between 
public and private institutions and covers the period between primary 
education ‘>n the one side and professional and higher education on 
he other The principal public secondary .schools are knonm «« 
hceos and cover a course of ihreiy to six years. The' best of these 
.schools offer a slv years’ course, based on either a four or six 
yeap primary course. The bachelor’s degree is granted to graduates 
of the public heeos or (he private seminaries and institutes of corre- 
sponding ran k^- Gnuluntesof these institutions are prepared for the ' 
matriculation examination to the university and better pnJessionnl 

A« will.be seen through referenee t« the i.ccoiiip«nying graph end 
tune-lnbles. the plan of serondary edtiOation in Chile ia verv different - 
fro,., (hal m IheUniled Slatea. The snhjcela of study ntueh the ' 
same, bill in th»le theiVi are no eloEji|ffi, earh student ia renuire^ ' 
to talie every subjeet on the srliedu^^ic methods of instnirtion, 

, depending ahnoSl wholly on examination for promotion, are eon- 
fined more to memoriter and less to laboratory and indivitlunl initia- ' 
tive of tAe pupils than in the corresponding grades of the United 
States; the number and variety of subjects studied and the number 
Of class hours per week are greater in Chile. 

PRIVATE 8ECOXDARY 8CHOOT8. 

As mentioned above, about half of the secondary' education in 
Hu e IS under private direction. Those schools are for the most 
part church schools. The courses of .study arc somewhat similar 
to the coi^es m the public schools, the students of both must psas 

I .h«il.’; ^ r • 1-a.a— J . 
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tile sftm6 6X(uninAtions in order to enter a university or profession’. 
The course is usually shorter than in the public liceo, with more 
attention given to religious instruction, mor^to language and liter- 
ature, less to science and mathematics, add on the whole better 
adapted as a fitting school to higher education as now constituted 
though not so well adapted as a finishing school to life.^ 

These schools vary in length ^and quality, but the usual length 
of the better private secondly schools (colegios, seminarios, institutes) 
j is 9 or 10 years— 1 year kindergarten, 3 years primary, and 6 years of 
. the so-called secondary education. Graduates of the better of these 
private "hchools, as of the public six-year liccos leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree, are, under the United States accrediting system of. pro- 
motibn, usually granted, on entrance to higher institutions, credit 
• equivalent to that of graduates of our senior high schools. In the 
' Inain the quaUty of instruction is inferior to the better Governnfbnt 
I hceos. iSjboth public and private education there are separate 
schools for boys. and girls. The schools of the latter'are Ijuite similar’ 
to those of the former, especially in elementary education, except in 
the vocational, health, and physical education subjects. Most of 
the private secondary schools have a primary school attached and 
give both elementary (preparatory) and secondary instruction. 

• QUALIFICATION AND SALARY OF TEACHERS. . 

Provision is made in the school law for the qualifications and 
salaries of elementary and secondary teachere, who are required to 
be graduates of normal schools for the better positions in the sec- 
ondary schools. The supply of fully trained teachers, however, is 
not sufiicient tp meet the needs, and o^ers are provided on examina- 
tion.' There are also in many 'communities part-time teachers, 
lawyers, and others, who teach a few subjects in the school while 
Earrying the work of their professions. The elementary teachers 
are divided into three classes, and provision is made for promotions. 
The salaries of these teachers are to be from 2,400 to 6,000' peso^per 
year (a peso represents normally about 20 cents United States 
currency, but at present only 1 Q to 11 cents) . * 

The teachers in the public “liceos” receive a salary of 750 pesos 
per month with a bonus of 30 per qen.t, which makhs 995 pesos per 
‘month., Thus the salary^ of a secondary teacher is normally about 
|199 POT month, but at present only about $103. After five years 
of service the, teachel* receives an increase equal to five-fortieths of 
his salary as service pay and thereafter one-fortieth additional for 
each year of service. In the private ‘schools the teachers are paid 
4bout one-half as well as in the public schools. In the schools con- 
ducted by the religious orders the teachers are principally monks, 
or nuns, who are members of the orders and receive no salary. In 
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some reli^ous sclioc^, as the Seminary of Conception, tte priests 

i^ive salanes. ^de from the Government professors (secondary 

teachers) the standard price for teaching seems to be about 5 pesos 
per hour. , foovo 

The normal schools provided for the trainmg of elementair teachers 

k * of SIX years, divided into three grades of two years 

each. They require for entrance completion' of the 6 years of superior 
primary school, thus requiring of the candidate for graduation 12 
/ears of schooling, the same as the high schools of the United States. 
The course is considered slightly inferior to the course in the better 
public hceos, covermg abdut the same subjects, however, with the 
addition of professional subjects and practice’ teaching. The salary 
of the teachers of the normal schools varies from 3,000 to 7,000 pesos 
yearly. Under the new law (1920) the teachers are to be' paid 3 000 
pesos yearly for each chair or branch taught. This chair consists 
m from 6^0 11 hours of instruction per week, and no teacher can 
hold more than three chairs. Proyimon is also made for increase 
of pay on length of service. 

The Pedagogical Institute of Santiago, wjiere most of the secondary 
teachers are framed, covers a course somewhat equivalent to the new 
teachers colleges in thq United States-graduatefi are classed as 
Uovemment professors. 


HIGHEB EDUCATION. 




The only public university of Chile is that at Santiago, vhich has 
a school of medicine law, engineering, pharmacy, architecture, 
entistry,^ education (Institute of Pedagogy), and fine arts. There 
IS also a private university (Catholic) at Santiago, which has a school 
0 agriculture, law, mathematics, and architejJture. There is another 
univera% and several professional schools at Concepcion, the Univei^ 
sity of Concepcion— a private institution bounded in by the 
people of Concepcion with some aid from the Chilean Government 
It hM already organized the following schools: Pedfigogy (English)* 
dentistry, pharmacy, and indj^trial chemistry. Each of these’ 
schools offers a years' course. Entrance to the above institu- 
tions m on exarpmatipn and covers about the amount of schooling 
offered in the Uceos. The School of Naval Engineering of Talcahua^ 
is the school where the engineer officers of the Chilean Navy are' 
trained. It requires for entrance ,^n. examination which ms/ be 
successfuUy passed after 9 or 10 years of schooling. The course 
covere five ybars and includes special attention to mechanical engineer- 
mg draft^g, and mathematics. - It. offers good courses in physics 
and chemistry and is specially strong in English^ The course is 
diMCted toward the training of^en for engineers on ships, but 

many of its graduates become ei^ineere or arohiteots in dvil life, ' ’ • 

• ' * • ' **• • • • •<' • 

' - v. . . j. 
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EDUCATION IN HAQALLAXES. 


^ The' Territory of MagallaDes is larger than any of the Provinces, 
covering more than 65,000 square miles, though sparsely settled, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants, 22,000 of whom reside in Punta 
Arenas. The instruction is confined to primary and secondary 
^ades. There are 12 fiscal schools, supporiecf by the national 
treasury, with an enrollment of 1,576, and 20 territorial schools, with 
an enrollment of 1,450. Private schools total 14, including one 
night school for boys and young men, with an enrolhnetit of 350. 
Th^ private day schools- have an attendance of over 1,000. The 
census of children in the territory between the ages of 5 and 13 yeais 
shows 3,164 boys and 3,006 girls, a total of 6,2ti0. 

Ten of the,fiscal schools ami eight of the territorial schools are in 
Punta Arenas. Of the 10 fiscal schools, 2 are superior primary and 
2 are lyceums for secondary instruction,«l each for gii ls and the same 
number for boys. As in the Provinces the usual primary school 
(rural) covers a period of four years, the superior primary (better 
urban conditions) covers a period of sbi years, the ly^)eums (secondary 
schools) cover a period of four to six years. The best lyceums now 
in the territory cover but' five years and accept for entrance pupils 
from the fourth and even from the third year primary school. Tliere 
are no schools at present in Magallanes -that expend the instruction 
'beyond secondary education. For higher education one must wo 
'to .other parts of Chile. - 


PROMOTION SYSTEM. 

• • 

, The system of public instruction in the Territory of Magallanes Is 
• identical with that followed in the Provinces of Chile, including the 
superior direction by the Ministry of Public Instruction. In the 
matter of promotions examinations play ir more important roll than 
in corresponding positions in the United States. To illustrate, in 
the secohdory schools examinations ore conducted by boards of 
three graddate teachers named by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and promotion is based on averages of grades in each study. The 
examinations in practically all studies ore both oral and written, and 
I the examiners record their decisions with balls of three colors, red, 

I white, and black, The red ball signifies distinction and has a Value' 
of tw;o points'; the white ball signifies approbation and has a value 
of one point; the black ball signifies rejection and has no value. 
Pupils fail of^^omotioD when there is recorded against them in two 
studies an awage of at least two'-thirds ■ (two black balls and one 

white ball). Those who fail have the privilege of a second examinu* 

tion at .the opening of the next school year. The pacing mark is 
^ usually loW, in many cases not exceeding 40 per cent. 
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in fhl <^«tailed information, on the courses of study and steps • 
in the process of education in the school system of CMe see the ' 
accompanying graph and time-tables. ' 

of $^ary education, Liceo of Cmception, ChiU. ' ' 


Subjects. ' 


Years of course and hours per week. 



and drawing. 


omatlc5 

^ural Bctenfe 

i s t ory and geograph y . ! ! ! .* ‘ ^ .* 

Singing and gymnasium 

Religion V 

Manual trajning ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 

French..... 

English, Orrman or ItaVan* 

Physics * 

cheratefry 

phiiSophjc::::;:^ 

Total numbor^ r»f hn^r.*^ per work 


Preparatory 
course. 


n 



Idoeo proper. 


2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

r 

2 

3 

4 

2 


2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Steps m the education system of Chile. 


1 


Bchool or grade. 


Ordfnarj primary school. 


Superior primary school. 
Private ‘ 


7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 12 

) 
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ivate primary school, usually combined 
with private secondary schools (semi 

nario) 

Public secondary schools (licco) | 

Government trade school (girlsp. || 

Industrial school (boys)* * 

Agricultural achool 

Normal schools (oscuelas norinales). 
University: 

Pedagogy, pharmacy, dentistry 

Medicine 

Law 

Nava] e^neering 


Proximate ages. 
13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


I I 


.1 


10 


20 


21 


I • ! 


I i t 


t’ 


22 


23 


24 


* The usual length of the Government trade schools for cirls is three rears, but the ages of the student 
vary from 12 to 21 or older. Entrance requiremtots are shown elsewhere. 

*An Industrial school for adults (men) requires an age limit of 10 for entrance, thn ngh the scholarship 
requirement may be met by the five years primary or less. 
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Bolivia consists of a great inland plateau, low alluvial plains, 
.extensive swamps, and heavily timbered' districts of west central 
South America. Its principal cities lie some 12,000 fdet^above the 
level of the sea, but many of the natives inJiabit the lowlands to the 
south and east. The area of the Republic is 5 14, .595 square miles, 
the population, census of 1900, was 1,744,568 (present estimate, 
1922, is 2,820,119) or about 3.4 (census) and 5.4 (present estimate) 
per square mile. Of the census population, 50.9 per cent were 
Indian, 26.7 per cent mestizos, 12.7 per cent white, 0.21 per cent 
negro, and 9.4 per cent unclassified. The small per cent of the 
ruling classes, the scattered and tribal condition of the masses, the 
lack of means of communication and transportation in rural districts, 
the great variety of topography and climate make the education of 
the people an exceedingly difficult problem. 

The language of the schools and of the country is Spanish, but there 
are at least three important native languages, Quichua, Aymard, 
and Guarani, which interfere with tl\e introduction and general use 
of Spanish. 

. There are no school-census statistics available, but according to 
the estimated population there must be. over 300,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. From the official reports of 1922 the 
entire school attendance was given as 63,223: primary school attend'^ 
ance was ^7,134; secondaiy, 3,343; special schools, 1,836; university. 
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915. The estimated per cent of illiteracy was given as about 85 per , 
cent, fouii'd mostly in the rural districts among the native Indians 
and mixed races. , . 

'There are both public and private schools, the latter of which are 
important, being patronized by the wealthier classes, who can afford 
the extra expense. -The private schools are conducted mostly by | 
ooiivcntB and other religious organizations, missions, and the like./ 
Tliey are under Government supervision and are required to conform 
to the Government course of study, etc.; but in many respects are 
considered to offer superior advantages to the public schools of the 
same community. Since the private schools present no new problems 
not covered in the public schools, principal attention has been given 
to a description of the, public-school system. 

While in theory the Government Department of Education provides 
for the support of bpth rural and urban schools, in practice but little 
provision seems to have been made for education in rural districts,^ 
and the majority of children in school attendance are in the cities, 
representing probably less than 15 per cent of the population. The 
lack of provision for education in the rural districts is due to many 
causes: Lack of funds to support the entire school system; the 
scattered condition of the population (mostly Indian) in the rural 
districts; the indifference of the Indian parents to the education of 
their children and the belief among the upper classes that an educated / 
Indian is unfitted for the work he is expected to do; the system of ^ 
large landownership, immense estates worked by Indian tenants, 
the proprietor and family living in the city under more favorable 
opportunities of education. 


• y SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. •. 

¥ 

The school system of Bolivia is centralized and controlled by the 
Government under the immediate direction of the Minister of Public 
Instriiction and Agriculture. Subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the minister appoints the inspectors general of 
primi^ and secondary schools, the directors of schools and rectors 
of universities, and special teachers from other countries who present 
documentary evidence of their competence and ability to teach in 
Bolivia. There are eight States or Departments, and under the decree 
of July 30, 1921, the school administration of each Department is 
directed by a university council composed of six members and the 
secretary general, in the office of the university rector, as follows: 
President, the rector of the university of the Department; other 
members, the deans of the faculties oi law and medicine; the director 
of the institute or normal school, if any; a'director of other establish- 
mente, secondary, technical, or superior; a director of a public primary • 
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^Qol; a director of a private colegio; and a representative of the 
students appointed, by themselves who may or may not be a student 
.of a public institution. In. districts where but one or no faculty 
exists and wherein there is no normal school, the deans and directors, 
respectively, will be replaced by directors of otl^er institutions, 
superior, secondaiy, or technical, and, in the absence of these, members 
appointed by the executive power. . 

Each Department is orpnized as a separate educational district 
with the board of education (university council) at- its head. Tho 
, university councils acting under the authority of the Minister of 
Eubhc Instruction and the Federal Government have control, direc- 
tion, and general supervision of all education in the departmental 
districts. There are subordinate boards of education, as the pro- 
vincial and municipal councils, through which the umversity councils 
may come into more direct touch with the people. But tho principal 
units of action ^re the univei-sity councils which regulate the hours 
of school, distribute school material, supervise discipline, mn.ke 
annual reports of educational progress in the departments, approve 
school expenditures, and in general control the conduct of tho school 
system of tho departments, subject to the approval of the Minister 
. of Education. . 

PRIMABT EDUCATION. 


/ Primary education is free and, according to law, compulsory, though 
the provision is not as yet enforced. Owing to the luck of funds 
there are but few' properly fitted primary schools. Most primary 
education is given in rented buildings. 

Primary instruction is under the care of the municipalities. and the 
State. The full course is six years, but in many localities r shorter 
course is given. In 1908 four years of primary education were 
required to fit for entrance into the colegios. This was increased to 
six in 1918, but was reduced to five in 1921 find still continues with 
that number. There, are both urban and rural schools. It is the 
former that are bmng described; the ktter are 'few and quite variant 
. in length of course, subject matter, and quality of instruction. The 
school age, according to the law of 1908, begins at-sk^v^s. 
few cities opportunity for kindergarten instructior^rpe^^ 

' education is offered. The subjects covered in the firsTffiree years of 
primary work are reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, music, 
^ physical exercise, elementary manual training; the next three years 
^ add physiology and hygiene, history, geography, and elem^tary 
science. 


In primaiy education boys and girls are provided for in separate 
schools. As A rule there are six hours in the school day and five and 
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half days per week, Saturday afternoon being a school holiday. 
There are few or no textbooks, all instruction in tHe primary schools 
being given orally by the teacher. Primary schools are also conducted 
by religious orders and by missions. 


BIOONDABY SDUOATION. 
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Secondary instruction is given in schools called “colegios nadonales 
or liceos,” which offer a six-year course based on five years of pnmary 
instruction '%r entrance, leading on graduation to the diploma of 
bachiller en ciencias or en letras (bachelor of science t>r letters) and 
fitting for entrance into the universities and professional schools. 
There are 14 Government colegios, 5 clerical institutions, and 5 
private liceos offering complete secondary instruction. 

Secondary instruction is neither free nor compulsory; there is an 
annufd fee of 10 to 15 bolivianos (1 boliviano equals $0.39 gold). 
Textbooks are not common, as the teachers are in the habit of using 
the lecture method, but the students are required to keep notebooks 
covering the work of the entire year. Examinations are held on the 
completion of individual subjects and again on completing the entire 
sL\ years’ course. The latter examination is conducted by three 
examiners in each subject who are appointed by fhe rector of. the 
university, president 'of the university council, from the teachers of 
the different .secondary schools of the city. As in primary education, 
most of the secondary schools are noncoeducational. In a few cities, 
however, coeducation is being tried in secondary schools. Girls 
are admitted to the examinations for the degree of bachiller, and if 
successful, are permitted to attend the university and special schools 
with the boys. A small number of girls are attending the schools of , 
medicine and law, and a larger number attend the normal ^d com- ' 
mercial schools. The subjects of study are found under the time 
schedule. 

PREPARATION AND &A.LART OF TEACHERS. 


In Bolivia theru are^five special normal schools for the training of 
teachers — three for the training of rural teachers, situated in appro- 
.priate places, with special curricula to meet the needs of the rural 
communities; one for urban teachers at Sucre, and one for the train- 
ing of teachers for secondary, normal, and comifiercial schools, callbd 
the “ Institute Normal Superior,” at La Paz. .The requirements for 
entrance to all the normal schools except the last are similar to those 
for the secondaiy schools. The course may be a year less and not as 
strong academically, but offers work m theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Graduates of the superior normal school receive the title of 
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normal professor; those of the urban normal school, normal master; 
and those of the rural normal schools, rur^ prMeptor. 

The average salary of the regular teachers in the primary schoob 
b about 2,000 bolivianos peryear, corresponding at normal exchange to 
^78; at present exchange to about $600. The highest-paid teachers 
in the primary schoob receive 2,880 bolivianos, the lowest 1,200. 
The principals of primary schoob receive an average of about 3,600 
bolivianos, and the highest are paid 4,800. 

In the secondary schools, the average salary b about 2,800 bolivi- 
anos, the highest 3,000 and the lowest 2,400. Teachers of special 
subjects through teaching in several schoob simultaneously may 
receive larger salaries. Principab or directors of secondary schoob 
receive an average salary of about 5,400 bolivianos. 

' The average salary of professors in the professional, technical, and 
normal schoob b about 2,800 bolivianos, the highest 3,600 and the 
lowest 2,400; ■. Many of the teachers of the secondary and higher 
schoob devote but part time to teaching, while pursuing the regular 
activities of their- profeSfeion or busin&s. The professor in a law 
school averages two hours of teaching a day; in the normal, medical, 
and other professional schoob, about three hours. 

- Pensions are paid to those teachers in the Government public 
schoob who have been employed for 25 consecutive years, or 35 
nonconsecutive years. The pensions are 100 per cent of their last 
salary. Those who have rendered service as teachers for at least 10 
years have a right to pensions if they become physically incapaci- 
ta(,ed, and receive two-thirds of the salary of their last post, pro- 
vided they have held thb post for three years or shall have been 
promoted from the next lower position. Those who have taught- 
10 years who shall have attained the age of 65 years are pensioned 
with half the salary of their last post. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


There are a number of special schoob of both secondary and 
• university rank. The former, however, do not prepare for university 
entrance^ but for various lines of commerce and industry. They 
offer work of secondary rank, but usually less "academic and more 
technical, and in some cases prepare for higher technicid schoob of 
university rank. There are commercial schoob, a school of mines, 
a manud training school, conservatories of music, and professional 
schoob for girb which teach largely sewing and domestic science. 

, The tuition b the same as that of the Secondary schoob. The school 
year b from j^anuary to October, covering 36 weeks of work. * Exami- 
nations are held from the 10th to the 25th of October. 
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mOBXER SDUOATION. 


There are three universities in Bolivia, one at La Paz, with facultiei 
of medicine, law, theology, pharmacy, dentistry, and commerce; 
another at Sucre, with faculties of medicine, law, theolog^y, and 
pharmacy; a third at Cochabamba, with faculties of law and theology.- 
There are separate faculti^ of law at Oruro, Potosi, Santa Cruz, and 

. Tarija, ancf^a faculty of theology at Santa Cruz. There ^ a Govern- 
ment raining school, including the beginning of an engineering 
school, at Oruro; an institute of agronomy, a school of commerce and 
surveying, and a trade school at Cochabamba; a commercial institute, 

• a military school, two trade schools, and a conservatory of music 
at La Paz. 

Formerly to enter the law school the double diplomas, bachelor 
of science and of letters, were required, now (1922) one of the degrees 
is -sufficient ; but one is also necess'ary to enter schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, commerce, civil and mining engineering. The 
school of dentistry offers a pourse of three years; midwifery, three 
years; pharmacy, four years; medicine, seven years; law, five 

• years; commerce, two and three years. There is growing interest 
in the secondary and higher education of Avomen, and added pro- 
vision is being made in coeducation. .Students of merit are frequently 
sent abroad by the Government to complete their education. Foreign 
teachers are- sometimes engaged as supervisors, principals, or teachers 
of special subjects. 

Schedule of the public secondary school of Bolixia, 


Subjects. 


fiours P6T snekeicb yesr.i 


Jtffjvirei. 

SpArUsh lAQ|^lAAe and lIt«rAtur«. 

Mathematics — arithmcilc, algebra, geeisetry.. 
History 


Geoytraphy 

Natural histary 

Physic* 

Cbraistry and mineral 
Maral instruction and 

French or Enplhh 

English or French 

Drawing and pemnaoship . . .. 
School games and gymnisties 

EleeUoi. . 


Manual training...... 

Music and , 

Religious instruction. 


Total require4 hours per week. 




I. 

j 

11. 

' 

III. 

IV. 

V 
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6 
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4 

4 
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12 
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Step* m Ow education syetem of Bolivia. 



School or KTKto 

Proximate 
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EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. , ‘ 

GENERAL STATEMENT^ 

All statistics oT the country are but estimates and vary con8ider<< 
ably with the reports o^ different writers. Owing to boundaiy ' 
disputes with neighboring-Republics, the estimated area of Colombia 
varies from between 440,000 to 477,000 square miles, and the esti- 
mates of population vary from about five to six millions or more. 
The census takeh in..l871 show'ed a population of 2,951,323, of which 
10 per cent were whhe, 16 per cent Indian, 40 per cent mestizos, and 
35 per cent Negroes and their ipixture with the other races. * 

There is no school census' a'Vailable, and the statistics of school 
attendance at hand are but estimates. The school age is from 7 to 
15, between these ages there must be at least 600,000 to 700,000 
children. The estimate of enrollment in all public and private schools 
for 1919 was 364,573, with an attendance of 304,690. The number 
1 / of primary schools w^as 5^633, with on enrollment of 336,882 and an 
attendance of 279,717; secondary schools 278, with an enrollment of 
22,216 and an attendance of -20,135; professional schools 38, odth an . 
enrollment of 3,732 and an attendance of 3,310; industrial schools 40, • 
with an enrollment of 1,743 and an attendance of 1,528. 

With extended coast lines, broad wooded plains and pasture lands, 
high plateaus, Md inaccessible mountain regions, the topography and 
climate of Colombia are unusually varied. For this reason, coupled 
^ wdth the undeveloped state and lack of appropriate means of Com- 
mumcation, the country has made but little progress in education. 

V The ^tal isolation of communities, Provinces, and Departments from 
one another tends to develop local interests and to interfere writh the 
development of a national hystem of' education. The natural 
resources of tWcountry are great, and the intelligence of the leaders 
abore questi(m, but the condition of education is disappointing. 
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The illiteracy is large (between 80- and 90 per cent), and, with the 
exception of a few of the larger cities and more favored oonununitieSi 
no adequate provision has been made for the education of the people. 

- SCHOOL ADlflNlSTRATlONt 


At the head of the education system of Colombia, acting in behalf 
of and amenable to the Nation^ Government, is ’ the Minister of 
Public Instruction, with large executive and appointive powers. 
He is one of the eight cabinet officers and exercises supervision and 
control over the public schools, high schools, colleges, and special 
institutes, as the National School of Commerce, the National School 
of Fine Arts, and the' National Academy of Music. He is also in 
charge of the national library, the national museum, and the astro^ 
Domical observatory; and intervenes in matters of health with sani- 
tary and public heidth boards. Agricultural education and most of 
industrial and conimercial education, however, are directed by the 
.Department of Agriculture and (Thmmerce, the head of which is also 
a cabinet officer. 

Tliere is also a national council of education. At the head of 
each of the 14 State departments is the director general of publio 
instruction, and at the head of school affaire in the territories is b 
school inspector or sdpervisor. There are loqal, departmental, and 
national school inspectors, and municipal boards of education. The 
Departments and municipalities, ^ w’ell ns private indinduals, can 
maintain establislunents of primary and secondary education, but 
both public and private secondary schools must conform to regu- 
lations and apply to the Ministry of Public Instruction for the right 
to issue the di^oma of bachiller (bachelor). 

f - 

‘school tbab. 

• 

The school year extends from the first of February to the first or 
list of November, with a\numbcr of church holidays. The school 
year covers about nine months of 5J days per week, 22 days per 
month, 3 to 5 hours per day. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. / ^ 

Primary education is gratuitous but not coinpulsory. ' Boys and 
girls are provided for in separate schoob or fd different times of tha 
day in the same school. Since primary education is largely a depart- 
mental matter amd differs somewhat amc^ the Departments, the 
statements* here are confined to the Department of Magdalena (Santa 
Marta), which is typical the'average condition. 
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Thor® Jire two courses# of study, one for rural schools and tho other 
for urban spools. In the rural schools are two plans— tho one called 
V alternate/’ whereby boys attend each diyr from 7 to 10 a. m. and 
girls from 12 to 3 p. m.; tho other, in which separate schools are' ' 
maintained for each sex. In urban conditions there uro -sparato | 
schools for ciwJi sox, the course of study being divided into throe parts, 

X c^lcd domentary, intermediate, and superior. Tho hours of instruc- 
tion are from 8 to 1 1 a. m. and from 2 to 4 p. m. Tho Icmgtli of tho 
course in both rural and urban schools b three ycAis; but very few * 
t children, especially in rural coiiuuunities, continue in school for three 
years, and more than half of the cluldren throughout tho Republic 
" do not attend schmd at all. Monllily ratings of the pujuls bast'd un - 
class work are pn>vidt‘d, but promotions from grade to grade and at. 
Uio end of the course are* based t>n formal, public examinations by an 
examinijig board at tho cldso of tho school year and on tho completion 
of the piimary course. Few’, if any, of tho graduates of t^ie primary 
schools enter the secondary schools for further education, which w ould 
be possible only on meeting the required matriculation examination. 

_ About equal provision in primary education is made for l>oth bo, s 
and girls, and the attendance does not Vary much between the sex^. 

Of primary education three-fourths or more b publicly provided and 
less than one-fourth privately provided; in secondary education tho 
proportion b changed, only about one-third of tlie secondary schoob 
being publicly provided and two-thirds being maintained by private 
venture church or lay. Le~ss than half of the school buildings are 
municipally owned, tho majority heing rented for school purpose at>d 
poorly lulapted to such needs. ' Subjects of study in rural schools nre 
reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, geography, good manners, 
sewing, and less arithmetic for girls; in urban schools, religion, reading, 

' writing, drawing, singing, object lessons, calisthenics, arithmetic, 
sowing for girb, geography, and hbtory of Colombia, ciomontary 
science, and notions of physics. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary education is under tho immediate direction and control 
of the National Government. It is given in Governmental normal 
schools, of w Inch there are usually two in each Department, one for boys 
and one for girb; colegiosy li^, and institutos. The latter insti- 
tutions have sprung up as special fitting schools for higher and pro- 
fessional education, and are all pay schoob (open to both interns and 
sterns) attended bjr Ambitious students of ^e bettor classes. The 
usual type b the. national colegio, which usually maintains' both 
primary and secondary courses; the former of three or four years and 
the latter of five- or six years, the entire course of nine years leading. 
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on snrcossful examination, to the bacheloVs degree in letters or science. 
This is the usual form of seconAh' education and is ciuite distinct 
from and independent of the primary schools. Tho time element , 
leading to tho bacheJor’s d^roe is throe years short of dial re<|uiml 
for graduation from our high schools, but the pupils are, on hogiiiiiing, 
probably a year older, of a selective class, and the subject mattert in 
!H>rao lines, is more e.xtended, though bonsidefably less so in others,ii 
The secondary schools are usually divided into two classes, espe- 
cially during the later years of the course, technical and classical. 
Tho course of the former includes more of science and mathematics; of 
the latter, mom of language, philosophy, and the humanities. The 
te4»nical course lertds to the degree bachiller en ciencias (bachclorof 
science), the cla.ssical course leads to the degree bachiller en lotraa 
(hacholor of letters). Both comsos cover nine years of schooling and 
are consi<lerod of about ef^ual rank. In* some instaQces thev are com~ 
bine<l, at least for tho first four years of the colegio; one such schedule 
(llie National School of Commerce, Bogota) is Huhmitted herewith. 
The normal schools are niiuntained primarily for the training of pri- ' 
mary teachers, but they also furnish secondary (HluciUion to Imjvs and 
girls who have np thought of becoming teachers. They require fqr 
entrance tlie same preparation as the colegios and, as the other Gov- 
ernment secomlary schools, offer a Cvo years’ course leading on gradu- 
ation to a teacher’s diploma. Owing to tho attention given to 
profe-ssional subjects, the normal schools are not considered of equal 
academic rank with the national colegios. 

IIIGUER EDUCATION. 

Tliere ^ two Federal institutions of college rank, the National 
University of Bogota, with schools of law, medicine, dentistry, and 
engineering; and the National School of Mines of Medellin. There are 
also a number of State or Departmental universities, as follows: The 
University of Bolivar, at Cartagena; the University of Anlioquia, and 
the recently founded (1919) Women’s University, at Medellin; the • 
University o/ Narino, at Pasto; the University'bf Cauca, at Popayan; 
and tho University of Magdalena, at Santa Marta, "in Bogota, the. 
capital, are also National schools of agriculture, fine arts, and the con- 
servatory of music. Entrance to the above universities is on examin- 
ation after graduation from the cole^os or secondary schools. 
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Weekly edible o] the Oovernment normal schools. 


T" 


Subjects. 


UtiroTjf. 


e 

Religion A 

PodMogy; 

Theory 

Practice 

Spanish and rhetoric 

IFrench 

English 

Geography 

History (Colombian and uoivcrsal). 

Writing 

Drawing 


0 

Science, 


Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Geometry 

Ph 3 r 8 lesand chemistry 

Biology: 

Hygiene, agriculture, horticulture, etc.. 

Practice, gardening, etc 

- Manual work (for giris) 

GiVlca and political economy (boys) 

Domestic sdenoe (girls) . . 1 

/ Music 

4 Calisthenica 


Total hours per week and course . 


Hours per week each yeir.i 

e 


37 


n 


m 


37 


44 


IV 


42 


^2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

•2 


40 


Total. 


12 

10 

15 

21 

12 

8 

11 

11 

8 

10 


12 

6 

8 

8 

8 

5 

JO 


3 

12 

10 


200 


I The usual length of the Recitation period Is 50'miDiites, but the numbers of hours per week are double 
thooe permitted in corresponding grades in the United States. ^ ^ 

. « 

^ Weekly schedule of colegio,^ combined course— technical and classical. 


Subjects. 


Leilers, 


Religion 

finish language^ and literature 

Geography and cosmography 

Colombian and general history 

Penmanshiffl; 

Drawing 

French 

English...; 7 

Latin 

Philosophy: Logic ai|d meraphysics. 

Science, 

Mathematics: ^ 

Arithmetic...^ 

Accounting. 

Algebra ^ 

Geometry. ..4. 

Natural sdenoe: ^ 

Zoology and botany...; 

Mineralogy and geology..... 

Physical sdenoe: 

Chemistry 

Physics and cosmography 


Total hoars per week and course.. 


Hours per weeteoch year. 


23 


n . 


2 

5 

2 

•2 

2 

1 

3 


20 


.• 

m 


30 


IV 


a. 


ti 


1 

*3 

3 

2 

03 


2 

f\ 

4 


33 


VI 


.4 


Total. 


1 

3 

• ? 

3 


0 

12 

0 

6 

18 

12 

3 

0 


14 
' 3 
0 
10 

0 

4 

11 

14 

t 


33 


174 


1 .’ 'r. 


* 1 It win be noted that there are fewer reoftation periods In the six years cologlo than in the five years nor- 
^ T faxnl school TholeagthefthereQitation]>eriodsisthe8ameiiieitbercase,betwieii4(andMflMnutei. 
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8tep§ in the education eyetem of Colombia, 


School or ^ade. 


Primary schools: 
Rural 


Urban. 


Secondary schools: 

Separate... 

Combined vrtth primary* 
University: 

Law faculty 

Dentistry 


Medical faculty. 


Proximate ages. 




i= 


10 




11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


10 


17 


—r^ 

18 ^ 10 


20 


21 


usual length of both rural and urban schools is three y^ars, 
divided into elementary, intermediate, and superior grades. Promo- 
tion from grade to grade both in the primary and secondary schools 
is the result of a public examination by the government ftTumining 
board. - ’ 


• EDUCATION IN ECUADOR 

general' statement. 

_ , , .4 

Ecuador, crossed by the equator, from which it derives its name, 
lies between latitude 2® north and 6® south. It is bounded on th'e > 
north by Colombia, east by Brazil and Peru, south by Peru, and west* 
by the Pacific Ocean. It is also crossed from north to south by the 
Andes Mountains, separating within the Republic into two distinct 
ranges, with a high plateau of table land between them. The country 
may be divided into three di.stinct sections — the coast, west from the 
footMls of the Andes to the' Pacific Ocean; the inter- Andean,* em- 
braepg -the mouniains and the interlying plateaus and valleys; and 
the trans- Andean country. Thus situated in the Heart of the tropics,* 
with virtually no change of season, neither winter nor summer, but 
with all degrees of elevation from the low coastal marshes to the per- 
petually snow-crowned peaks of the Andes; few, if any, countries 
of the world possess greater variety of climatic and topographical con- 
ditions; the heat of the tropics to the fri^dity of the perpetually 
snow-capped Andes can be experienced by a short journey inland. 
Tliese different elevatio.ns of temperature, unifonn within narrow 
affect the life, habits, industry, and education of the people. 

The area of Ecuador is usually given as 116,000 square miles, 
though more than twice as much is-claimed, owing to boundary, 
disputes. The estunated population variw' considerably with the 
‘different MtimatM, but is^ore freqtlbntly given (1923) ..as abotlt 
2,^000,000 inh'Ebitante, divided m the proportion of 60 per oont 
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50 per cent mostizos,* 7 per cont white, 3 per cent nc^u*o and mulatto. 
.There is no census directory of the number of children of school age, 
but from the school report of 1922 the following items are of interest;' 
The number of pupils enrolled in primary education is 108,920 
(6Q3BI2 boys and 48,208 girls); the number in attendance,- 93,865 
(52,493 boys and 41,372 girls); the number of schools, 1,718 (State 
1,374, municipal 159, private 185); the number of teachers in these 
schools, 2,548 (1,075 men and 1,473 women). The different typ>es of 
primary schools were given as follows*. Advanced, 47 (23 boys and 
24 girls); intermediate, 333 (183 boys and 150 girls); elementary, 
1,338 (453 boys, 451 girls, 434 mixed). Of the 2,548 toac*liers in the 
primary ^hools, 222 are normal-school graduates, 2G3 are of the first 
class; 120 of the second class, 1,003 of the third class, and 910 withoiit 
title or permanent certificate. In 1919 there were 15 national colc- 
pos (national secondary schools) — one for each Province — with an 
enrollment of 1,639 students; and three universities, one at Quito, 
one at Guayaquil, and one at Cuenca, withu total enrollment of 744 
students. 

PuWic primary education is secular, free, and according to law 
compmsory between the ages of 6 an^ 12. , There are the usual three 
divisions of education — primary, secondary, and higher. The Gov- 
ernment supports and. directs all, but principal attention is given to 
primary education.* Each rural parish is required to maintain at 
least one school for boys and one for girls, and, if 20..children are ‘ 
found to live 5 or more kilometers from- the center of the parish a 
mixed school will be established in the neighborhood; if 40 children 
are so situated, two schools will bo established, one for boys and one 
for girls. The primary schools are of three types — elementary or 
one-teacher schools; intermediate or schools having two or ‘more 
teachers; and superior having five or more teachers and offering 
work co*(^ering the fourth to the eighth grades inclusive. The first 
two are far more common and more representative of the public- 
school system. 

The length of the school year Ls given as 36 weeks, of 5 days per 
week ^(Thursday and Saturday afternoons and Sunday are school 
holidays), and 4 to 6 hours per day. The vacation period in the 
interior Provinces follows the yearly examinations, which occupy the 
whole ihonth of July; in the coastal Provinces the yearly examinations 
fall in the month of January and the annual vacation follows in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

* SCHOOL .ADMINISTRATION. 

» , 

The authorities in school administration are as follows: 

✓ 

1. The Superior Council, composed of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, president; the rector of the yniversity of (^to; a delegate . 
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elected by the universities of Guaya<)ui] and Cuenca, and the faculty 
of law at ^ja; the rector of the institute “Mejia," and the director 
of instruction for the. province of Pichincha. 

2. The Minister of Public Instruction. 

3. The provincial school council, composed of the director of 
instruction, chairman; two secondary-school teachers from the capi- 
tal of the Province, named by the respective administrative board; 
and two citizens named by the county government. 

4. The directors of instruction and their deputies are responsible 
for school management, hygiene, attendance, and have authority to 

• compel country magnates to maintain schools on their estates. 

5. The school visitors. The number is determined by the superior 
council and nominated by the respective provincial schools councils, 
with authority over public primary schools, municipal and private 
schobls, schools of art and commerce, orphanages, etc. 

C. Rectors of universities and colegios. • ' - ' 

7. The administrative boards. 

8. The university faculties. 

9. The parochial boards of inspectors, consisting of three responsi- 
ble householdei-s in each parish, who report monthly on the conduct 
of the teachers, indicate where^ schools ought to be established, and 
give all necessary information to the directors of instruction. 

The school law assigns to each of the above bodies the usuaf func- 
tions of .such officers and places the sole responsibility 'for the ad- 
ministration of the function on tlie particular b^dy concerned. 

The superior council is at the head of the entire school system 
and in conj^ction with the Minister of Education has control of all 
education; issues and approves regulations, and authorizes the crea- 
tion of colegios, training and special schools; appoints rectors of 
colepos; nominates provincial directors 6f instruction; elects uni- 
vereity professors and secondary school teachers; grants degrees and* 
prizes to authors; decides legal difficulties; prepares programs and 
approves estimates, methods, textbobl«, etc. The Minister of Edu- 
cation has also independent functions, os promoting public libraries, 
museums, natural history collections, and other educational insti- 
tutions; organizing teacher.s’ conferences; preparing educational bills 
for the presentation to Congress, etc. / 

The provincial educational council, subordinate to the Superior 
Council, stands in the same relation to the province as that of the 
Supeiior Council to the Nation. Among its expressed duties are to 
nominate in January of each year school visitors of the Province and 
to remove for cause the same; Jd require the fulfillment pf the laws, 
decrees, end regulations concerning public primary inst^iction; to 
see to ostabli.shing necessary schools; to lic^se the establishment 
of private schools; , to examine, licrase, appoint and tonioye pnniaiyj^' 
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teachers; to supervise primaiy schools, establish adult evening schools; 
'to formulate budgets and control finance, etc.* The directors of 
instruction, like the Minister of Education, have separate functions of 
, their own and must possess the qualification required of candidates 
for rectors of schools of secondary education to be eligible to appoint- 
ment. They are also required to give undivided attention to the 
service of tbe^office. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

As. mentioned above, 'there are three types of primary schools — * 
elementary, intermediate, and superior. About 78 per cent of all 
primary schools are of the first type, 19 per cent of the second, and^ 

3 per cent of the third. The elementary primary may be found in- 
any part of the country, but it is almost the only school found in 
rural conditions. It covers at least the ’lowest section — first ’and 
second grades — and may on permission cwry,the work of the middle 
. and upper sections, in which case but one grade of the middle and 
upper sections can be carried at the time, as showm in the time 
schedule herewith presented. The intermediate primary in most 
cases covers the full six grades and leads on examination to entrance 
in the normal schools and colegios. ^ The compulsory age is from 6 
to 12, which is covered by the intermediate school. The superior 
primary, which must have at least one teacher for each grade, covers 
five years, or the fourth to the eighth grades, inclusive. For entrance * 
into the superior primary pupils must be 9 years old and have satis- 
.factorily passed the first three ^ades of primary education. Mixed 
schools are rare and found -only in rural communities where the - 
limited number of children does not justify two schools. Mixed 
schools are invariably taught by women teachers. 

Weekly icheduU of a OM-teachtr elementaiy primary school (boys). 


0ob]ocU. 


Mora) and civic initruotion ... 

Spanish language 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

History 

Physical and natural soiencee. 

Study of the sujruuodiiigs 

OMmpby 

fflOKlnK..., 


Wrillnit 

Physical ezeroise 

Drawing 

Manual training..... 

DTMsxnaKlng*i.. .V 


Total. 


% 


Lowest section. 


First 

grade. 


U 


Second 

grade. 


18 


Middle 

section. 


Upner 

section. 





* The oorrespondiiigftfrb’ school and mixed school are sijnilar throughout with the exoepti< 
^y»yd^dti<g)t rtakin g for girls. middla and upper aeotions carry hut m 
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Subjects. 


Moral and civic tostructlOQ. ... 
Spanish lingua^, readlnc. etc. 

Arlthmetio. *. 

Oeome^ **** 

History [[]] 

Physical and natnral science. .! 
S^dy of the envirGiuneiit 


Physical ererd^. 
WrlUnK 


DrawinR., 

Manual tralntu (boyi). 

(pus) i... , 


Total. 


Hours por weak each year. * 


IS 


20 


in IV 


7 , 

4 f 




1 

S 

2 

2 

2 I 


24 




30 


VI 


4 

2 

2 

4 




2 

1 

t 

• 1 
2 

2 
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STATUS AND 8ALABT OF TEACHERS. * 

There are three normal schools in Ecuador— One at Guayaquil 
for girls; two at Quito, one for boys and one for girls. Entrance to 
the nbrmal schools is based on graduation from the sixth-grade 
primary. The wurse covers five years, four years of academic 
studies and a fifth year devoted to the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. As indicated above less t^ 9 per cent of I4ie primary teachers 
of aU grades are normd-schoQl graduartes; the rest have obtained 
ce^ficates on examination or are teaching on emergency certificates. 

The primary teaching force is divided into three classes— First] 
second, and third grades, respectively, coiresponding to the three 
types of schools, superior, intermediwte, and elementary. The 
public-school teachers are appointed by the provincial school council 
on the basis of a competitive examination. To be eligible to the 
examination they must meet the following requirements: (1) Bo^' 
21 years of age; (2) present a teacher’s diploma granted by com- 
petent authority; (3) furnish a medical certificate of good health 
and freedom from incurable or contagious malady or physical defects 
which tend to incapacitate. Teachers with normal certificates wiU ! 
be ^ven preference. If in case two or more applicants with normal ' 
certificates present themselves, choice will be made of the one best 
qualified for the work. fi/ 

' ^luiuaj Bidary of the teachers who direct a school of 

the third class wiU be'360;sucre8 (the sucre in normal exchange is 
eqmvalent to 48.7 cento United States currency); of an intermediate 
school, 480 sucres; and of a superior school, 720 sucres. The salary 
of assistant teachers will not be less than two-thirds of the salary • 
assigned to the principal teachers, and in no case will they receive 
1^ than 360 sucres. The salary of teachers, however) varies con^, 
siderably in different oommumties and m different institutipiu. , 

. * . • o • -7^ . ■••'V 
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SEOONDART EDUCATION. 

» 

Besides the 15 national colegiq^, secondary schools proper, there 
are a number of other private secondaiy schools and special schools 
covering secondary subjects. ‘ The complete course of the secondary 
schools (colegios nacionales) is of six years in length and leads on 
completion to the degree of bachelor of philosophy and entrance to 
the higher professional c,our§es of the universities. It is divided 
into two sections of three years each, a lower and a higher. To 
enter the lower section the pupil must be 12 years old, must have 
fimshed the six years of the primary school, and pass an entrance 
i examination. To enter the higher section he must have completed 
the course of the lower. The subjects of the lower section are: 
Spanish grammar, history, geography, arithmetic, literature, French, 

( English, bookkeeping, hygiene, shorthand, and notions of astronomy. 
The subjects of the higher section are: Mathematics, historyTToglc, 

, psychology, ethics, biology, chemistry, physics, geology, drawing, 
langu^es, and pedagogy. Course? in commerce may be substituted 
in the secondary schools, including sipweying, agriculture, telegraphy, 
pedagogy, etc. Those who obtain the degree. bachelor of philosophy 
have the right to be granbed the first-grade teacher’sTertificate. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. * 

^ Higher education is offered in the Central University of Quito 
(founded in 1787) < the universities of Guayaquil and Cuenca, and in 
the law school of Loja. The University of Quito includes the following 
faculties: Jurisprudence and sociology; medicine, surgery, pharmacy, 
dentistry; pure and applied science; mathematical, physical, and 
natural science; philosophy and literature. The two universities of 
Guayaquil and Cuenca possess faculties of medicine, pharmacy, and 
jurisprudence. Students to enter the faculties of law and medicine, 
must hold the degree of bachelor of philosophy, which is granted on 
graduation from the six years' cplegio; for other faculties a special 
diploma of less requirement is sufficient. The rectors of universities 
and colegios are appointed for''four<^bar terms; the latter must be 
over 30 years of age, a layman of good conduct, and hold a degree 
of ba6helor of philosophy; the former, in addition to these qualifica- 
tions, must poss'ess the doctor's degree in one of the above-mentioned 
faculties. Professors on the staff are appointed for 10 years; interim 
professors for four years. Professors and teachers who have served 
for 15 jeam have the right to retire on half pay; after ,25 years, on 
full pay, or on pension equal to their last imnual salary.' Writing an 
acceptable textbook adds from one to five years toward the pension 
period according to its importance. The universities are now coeducar 
tional. - • ' . • 
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TJ^4 university students for the year 1920 were distributed as 


medicine, 261; science, 69; pharmacy, 46; den- 
tisti (^bstetr^cs, 23; nursing, 11. The State supports univer- 
sity instruction by an annual subsidy of 80,000 sucres, which, added 
to the other revenue assigned to thie branch, amgunts to a total of 
641,335.57 supres. There are at Quito a military school; the National 
Conservatory of Music; the National Academy of Fine Arts; and 
a well-equipped vocational school, offering purses in typography, 
binding, photogravure, carri^e manufacture, carpentry, mechanics, 
shoemaking, saddlery, tailoring, engraving, tanning, a*^ ceramics. 
There are also vocational schools at Tulcan and Portoviejo; a Gov- 
erfiment agricultural school at Ambato; a national librarv and an 
astronomical laboratory in Quito. 

' . it)EWARD MOVEMENTS. 

There is growing interest in vocational education, including 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and physical Welfare; in creating 
new normal schools and a school of education, in connection with the 
reorganized faculty of philosophy and letters of the Central Univer- 
sity, for more efficient training of secondary teachers. The Govern- 
ment is interested in and supports a number of scholarships, granted 
to meritorioiw students to be used m further study both at home and 
abroad. Quitp a number of foreign teachers have been called to 
assist in building up a more modem school system,,. Fourteen Ger::_^| 
nmn professors were contracted with at the end of December^ 1921, /I 
and 11 at the end of January of 1922 for positions in the two normal 
schools in Quito. The contracts cover five years, and all tlie professors 
began work in March. ' 

SUp$ in tU education Byslem of Ecuador. 


School or grade. 


Primary school: 
' Elementary . 


Prexlmote ages. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

f- 






11 


Intermediate. 
Superior 

Nonnal school >... 


12 


Secoodary school (colegfo), lower section.. 
Secondary school (ooleglo), upper aectlw. 
Secondary school (coleglo), combined..... 


13 


14 







1 - 





















16 


16 


17 


I » I 

18 19,20l21 



requirement for entrance to the nonnal icbool is completion of the aix rfara nrimEpr 
, Imi t there Is al w an as e II ra I f of 17, which aooounU for the blank apaoe in the chart between the cloiliS 


of the primary and the beginning of the normal* 
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^UOATIOK STSTB1C8 D7 ZJkTIN AMERIOA. 

' EDUCATION IN PARAGUAY. 

OEKERAL STATEMENT. 

^'Paraguay is one of the two inland republics of South America. It 
is surrounded by 'the three important Republics of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Bolivia, with which ite education system has many points in 
common, though not so advanced nor so well organized. The area 
of Paraguay is given (1921) as 196,000 square miles (th<re are still 
important boundary disputes with Bolivia), and the population 
(estimated) as 1,000,000, or 5.1 persons per square mile. In climate 
it is subtropical. The southern two-thirds lies within the Temperate 
Zone, and the northern one-third lies within the Tropical Zone. The 
topography of the country, low in the south and elevated (moun- 
tainous) in the ^orth, is such as to produce, in the main, a healthful ' 
climate. The more settled parts of the Republic lie east of the 
Paraguay River, while to the west is a part of the Gran Chaco regions 
or 'grass-covered plains. The luxuriant growth of timber and native 
products have not been conducive to education and industry. 

The large majority of the inhabitants are Indian (principally 
Guarani) and mestizos. The white population represents from 6 to 
8 per cent, made up of the following peoples in the order named: 
Argentines, Italians, Brazilians, Spanish, German, French, Uruguay- 
ans, English. These live principally in Asuncion, the capital, aUd 
in the larger cities. There are the usual three divisions of educa- 
tion — primary, secondary, and professional. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Under the President of the Republic as one of the five cabinet 
members is the Minister of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction. 
The minister, has the administration of justice and all matters per- 
taining thereto; the supervision of the Roman-Catholic churches 
and clergy; the charge and direction .of all public and private 
schools as well as special institutions, such as the National University, 
the School of Agriculture, the National Library, the National Museum, 
the School of Arts and Crafts, the Industrial School, the civil register 
for the registration of births, deaths, marriages, and the preparation 
of vital statistics. 

Acting under and iif conjunction with the Minister ^f Public 
Instruction is the national comicil of education, which acts as the 
functioning bqdy of all education. Next under the national council 
of education and directly subject to it are regional councils of educa- 
tion covering the various local school districts and having charge of 
primary education in their respective districts. Normal and sec- 
ondary schools are dependent on the national council of education. 
The duties of the regional councils of education are as follows: To 
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8©6 to tli6 fulfillmont of oducBtioD Ibwb, reg[ul&tioii8f &nd ordoraj to 
watoii the progress of schools; to keep statistics of the schools and 
matters pertaining thereto; to pay salaries, as the money is received; 
to advice in every possible way the progress of education, the 
improv^ent of teachers, the founding of libraries, the holding of 
conferences, etc. Each regional council of education is composed of 
four members: A president appointed by' the Chief Executive who 
is ^80 director general, for the schools of his region and holds office 
for four years; two members also appointed by the President of the 
Eepublic^n nomination of the national council of education for 
terms of one year, though eligible to reappointment; and a secretary 
appointed by the national council of education. 

Each r^ionaf council of education is supplied with a number of 
school in^ctors determined annual^ by the national council of 
education.* The presidents of the'T^jpnal councils, . as director 
generals of publi 9 educattop, in t^ir raspfective districts, represent 
the reponal boards in public aefe bafbre public and educationid , 
authorities; authorise payments, accounts, and reports; gversee thV 
inspection of schools; make personal inspection at least once a year.*'^ 
and report to the general directorate of schools; and go to the 
capital in January of each year to report and receive instruction for 
the new year. The district inspectors work under orders of the 
regional councils and the regional directors, who are clothed with 
the immediate authority of primary instruction. ^ 

THE SCHOOL TERM. 

The officiaUchool year extends from January to December, inclu- 
sive, but the school session op' s on the 15th of February and closes 
on the 15th of December. The regular term of the grade schools is 
of eight months, though owing to vacations and other recesses the 
•actual sessions are usually., about seven months per year. The 
primary school sessions (urban) are generally from 8 a. m. to 12 noon 
for girls and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. for boys. The recitation period 
varies from 30 minutes in the primary schools to 45 or 50 minutes in 
the higher grades of the secondary schools.. The summer months 
are December, January, February; and the winter months, June, - 
July, August. The first two are the hottest and the last two* the 
coldest. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. ' 

According to the constitution primary instruction is obligatory 
between the ages of 7 and 12 (girls) or 14- (boys), but owing to the . 
Iwk of school funds, buddings, and teachers, the compulsory pro- 
vision does not seem to be eiiforced. Most eduoatioUal work, of 
whatever gr^e, is found only iu the cities and towns. The complete * 
6489 - I *— 4 ' ' . 
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primary course covers six years or grades. It fits for full entrance 
into the national col^os and normal schools. In 1919 there were 
1,268 public primary schools employing 1,808 teachers (653 men and 
1,155 women), with 78,399 pupils (44,137 boys and 34,262 girls), 
75 private schools with 141 teachers and 4,021 pupils (2,173 boys 
and 1,848 girls). 

The course of .study, including the time given to each subject, is 
found in the table urtder the title Schedule of the complete primary 
school of Asuncion, Paraguay. This course represents the most- 
favor^ situations and is far in advance of that found in rural condi- 
tions* both in subject naatter and years of the course. The Govern- 
ment is specially interested in extending the rudiments of primary 
education to. the people in rural conditions. 'For this purpose the 
President of the Republic, in an address tevC^ngress, 1921 , said in part: 

It U time that rural primary instruction should take a practical turn. The schools 
most needed are those devoted to the study of agriculture, cattle raising, and agri> 
cultural industries. The success of the rural districts depends on the agricultuiml 
development of the coimtry and that of the cattle industry. The benefits of science 
must be u^zed to the advanta^ of the individual as well as of the whole community. 


Schedule of the complete pvirjiry echool of Aiuncion^ Paraguay. 


Subjects. 


Reading and wriUng 

ArithnifUc 

Geometry (simple notioos) 

Spenisb 

<raeful informaUoii 

Civic and moral iostnicUoQ 

Oeographyof Paraguay 

Oeo^phy , American and European . 


QeogmphT, Asia. Africa, Oceania.. 

BUtory or rara^y 

History (jnneraJ) 


Music and singing. 
Gymnasium..*. 
Manual training 
Drawing 


Total rsdtatioQ periods per weelc^. 


Class period per week in each year.t 


34 


34 


in 


« 8 
6 


34 


IV 


31 


SI 


VI ToUl. 


31. 


40 

32 

0 

29 

11 

12 

5 

2 

3 

4 
2 

11 

11 

12 

0>185 


302|/S 


It should be observed that the radUtton periods represent 30 nilnutes or leu, making but half as many 
hours per week. 


The above is the standard program of but few of the best public 
primary school^. 

8EOONDABT BDUOAllON. 


' Secondary education is provided by the Government in three public 
secondary schools, “colegios nacionales,*' one located in Asuncion; 
one in the city of Villarica; one m Pilar. There are ^few private 
secondary schoob, and the normal schools cover in part secondary 
subjects. In 1919 (the latest information available) there were con- 
nected with the three public secondary schools 46 teachers and 740 
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students. According to the decree of 1919, the curriculum of the 
secondary schools is divided into two cycles: The first, covering four 
years of geiieral subjects; the second, covering the last two yeare of 
special subjects. The last two years, offered onlv in the Oolegio 
Nacjonal of Asuncion, are requirod to obtain the bachelor's degree 
and for entrance into the university faculties of law, medicine, and 
engineering. When in practical operation the last two years as 
fanned in the decree (1919)’ will be given under three groups: (a) 
Humanities; (b) natural sciences; (c) mathematics and physicjd 
sciences. All course lead to the bachelor’s degree in the appro- 
priate field*, as “bachiller en letras, ciencias naturales,ormatematicas.” 
Latin is required to enter the school of law, and German to enter 
the school of medicine. To enter the schools of pharmacy, dentistry, 
obstetrics, veterinary, notary, surveying, and agriculture the diploma 
obtained on completing the first cycle of four years is sufficient, in 
which case there is a. slight shifting of subjects required from the ' 
present combined course as presented under “Schedule of the Colecio 
National of Asuncion." 

\ 

SfiietiuU of the National Coltgio of Aiurtrion, Paraguay 


Rnhjftru. 


^ Claw parlods i per week In each year.' 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total. 

SpAoish ItQpiAfD and Uunture 

r rench 

5 

5 

6 

6 

3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

33 

13 

16 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 
8 
6 

4 

12 

4 

4 

3 

2-152 

ftfrman nr l^iin. 

Ari^mwic ;;; 

n^oniFtry, lopogntphy, aDd CMmoKnphy ! 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 ^ 

1 i’ 

5 

Georrmphy 

3 

2 

2 

A 1 


B*Uny uiil teolo)^ 


^tmny.physiolocy.aiid bygieD^ 



Drawinc and mmnienahln 

• • •* • y ^ • 




a 

V 

3 

2 

4* 

3 

rwes and pnette^ rthte.’ i;:.:; 


2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Fajrcholop’ and loalc 



i 


civil Kovemment and p<iUiictl economy. . ‘ ‘ ' 






3 

2 

Toul dais periods per week 

23 

23 

22 

36 

31 

28 


1 wvAwAaaAm aw. -i 
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PREPARATION AND SALARY OF TEACEKB8. 

There are s^ normal schools located at Asuncion, Villarica, Con- 
cepcion, Encamacion, Barrero Grande, and San Juan Bantista, with’ 
27 male and 196 female students in 1919. They require for entrance 
the completion of the six grades primary school and offer a four- , 
years’ course equiv^ept in academic subjects to the. first cycle off 
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the colegio plus six periods in pedagog^^d one year of eatisfactoiy 
classroom practice in the normal school^ 

There are no specified qualifications for teachers either in primary 
or secondary schools or the university. The salaries are usually -so 
low that teachers are compelled to devote part of their time to other 
pursuits in order to’ earn ^ livelihood. The salaries .of primary 
teachers in Asuncion range from 300 to 750 Paraguayan paper pesos ^ 
per month (the Paraguayan paper peso, normal exchange, is equiva- 
lent to about 10^ cents in the United States currency), while 
professors in the secondary schools receive approximately 2,000 Para- 
guayan paper pesos per month for weekly classes of 15 hours. The 
Paraguayan paper peso is at present (1022) equivalent' to about 2 
cents United States currency. 

The. school law of 1921 divides the primary school teachers into 
four classes — normal professors, normal teachers, elementary normal ' 
teachers, and teachers. The first three classes hold diplomas of 
graduation; the last is without professional titles. Appomtment 
and promotion are the result of competitive examination in which 
the professional rating, amount and quality of experience are given 
special weight. Under a provision in the new law primary-school 
administrators and teachers may not be discharged as long as. they 
conduct themselves properly, nor may they be transferred by the 
director general without the permission of the national council of 
education. A teacher’s pension system is provided in the law, and 
provision is also made for the future saUriee ^ teachers. Teachers’ 
salaries are to be calculated according to profe^ional standing, 
length and record of service on the following basis: First class, 
normal professors, 2,000 pesos (the Paraguayan gold peso, normal ' 
exchange, is equivalent to about 97 cents in United S^tatcs currency) ; 
second class, normal teachers, 1,000 pesos; third class, normal ' 
elementary teachers, 800 pesos; and the fourth class, teachers with- 
out' titles, 400 pesos. All titled teachers are eligible to 21 per cent 
increase of salary every 5 years up to 20 years of service, if they 
satisfactorily ful^ their duties. 


' mOHEB EDUCATION. 

' There is the National University of Paraguay at Asuncion, which 
contains faculties or schools of law, medicine, pharmacy, obstetrics, 
engineering, social science, and n otar y. There is also in Asuncion 
the Paraguayan Institute of Fin^Arts — painting and mhsic. The 
Government maintains in Asuncion a commercial school military 
«and military aviation schgpls, schools for vocationed training, arts 
and trades, industry, drawing, radiotelegraphy, and dressmaking, 
most of which rank below the best secondary schools. Theu national 
libnjtry, the national archives, the natural history museum! the bo- 
tanio*3BOological garden are under the. care of thd depar^ent of 
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public instruction. TIic Government frequently sends students to 
burope and the United States for various kinds of higher technical 
education. 

SUps tfi iht educQlxoTi of Paraguay. 


School or (rmdo. 


Comping prlmw7 Khoo| 

Noroial school 

i^econdary school (ftrii ryclo). 


Froximate acM. 


Secondary school (complete). 


CnlrersIlT: 

Uw 

Jdedhiiie.... 

Eofiiicetl^. 


7 

7 

1 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

IS 

16 






a 

n 
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.^EDUCATION IN PERU. 

An unusually interesting experiment in the reorganization of the 
school si'stem of the RepubUc of Peru has been in operation fdr the 
past three or more years. In 1910 Uie President of Peru, Aiigustia 
h. Leguia, invited four educators of the United States, Dr. Harry E. 
Bard. Joseph Macknight, Joseph B. Lockey, and Dr. Albert a! 
uiesccke, to ud the Perevian educators in a complete reorganization 
of the educational sj’stem, adapting it to modem conditions and local 
needs. Doctor Bard became “ Consultor al Ministro de Instruccion," 
Joseph Macknight was appointed director of the Men’s Normal School, 
Joseph B. Lockey, inspector of the Department of Lima, and Doctor 
Giesecke was made rector of the Stale Univereity of Cuzco. Mias 
Grace Carnahan was appointed, also, as inspector of girls’ schoob of 
Luna. Out of this combined effort and study of educators grew the 
revised schoql law, of 1920, the workings of which will be observed 
with more than passing inter^t. 

Follo^ng the passage of the law, Doctor Bard was again commis- 
sioned by President Leguia to return to the States to select a com- 
mittee of 25 educators, who with himself would act in conjunction 
with Dr. Oscar C. Barros, Minister of Justice and Public instmetion 
and other school officers and educators pf Peru, in carrying out the 
provisions of the new school law and readjusting its application to 
the education of the people. The new school law supersedes that of 
1901, and consists of 671 articles grouped as follows: 

(a) Primary section, authoritiea in education administration. 

6) Primanr education, current and vocational. * • . ^ 

(c) Secondary educatbn. w , 

(d) Higher education, University of Sa«Afarcoe of TJma . ' • 

(O Techni^schooia of higher education in lima 

y) The **Centix) Estudi&otil Univ^rsitaiio 

W wtSinSiiJSSb «* Anquipt, TruiiUo: 
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Members of the American Educational Mission were assigned to 
. service in the education system of Peru under the following heads : 
Director of examinations and studies; director of libraries and school 
museums; director, of school construction; three regional sch'bol 
directors; directors of the superior school of industrial arts, the*au- .' 
perior school of commerce, the supenor school of pedagogical sciencej* 
the superior school of agriculturej,and the superior school of engineer- * 
ing, constituting the ilniversity of technical schools. 

Under the Minister of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, 
Dr. Harry E. Bard, who had been called as a leader in the movement, 
was mada director general of education of the entire country vid 
rector of the University of Technical Schools. After serving for a • 
brief period in these capacities, he reslfned from office tn March, 19;^2, ‘ 
and Dr. L^t^ M. Wilson, who had been called'Yrom this country in 
the capacity ‘of director of examinations and studies, was appointed 
to the office of director general of education, still retaining his 
former position. There have been a number of changes from the 
original mission, some of which have been quite disappointing. 

The reorganization, of ^he school system, while well advanced, fe 
still in the transitory period and is apt to be considerably* modified 
before taking oii permanent forin. The ne»^ school law may be foun<h^ 
to be too far in advance of the needs and wishe|^^|||5 the people to be 
immediately operative and appreciated. However, the outlbok is* 
promising, and if thef experiment succeeds it will doubtless be followed 
by other countries in remodeling their education systems. ^ , 

jj^ENERAL STATEMENTS. . ^ ’ 

*’^Tie Republip ot Peril embraces 533,916‘squaro ihiles and Contains 
an estimated population of 4,620,000, mostly Indian (57.G per cent) . 
‘.and mestizos (24.8 per cent), with about 14 per cent white and a few 
negroel 'and Asiatics. The estimates 6f the number of*^chihlren . 
^between 7' and' 15 v,ary'consi3,fl£ably, but the number is probably 
"close to 600,000. , According to the message of the President, July 28, 
1922, the primary school attendance for the year 1921 was^012,828, 
on increi^e^of 8,127 over the former yew.. Hiere we^*ifi 1920, 

29 GoveimnentfTolegfos, or secondAry sphools, witlT372 teachers and 
»6,669 pupils, and the central University of San Marcos at Lima, the 
State universities at Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujillo.' TUb^«law of 
February 6,. 1921,,. created .•^he'Univeiipity of Teehnical* ^Schools, , 
^epmprising superiegr schools x)f engineering, agricultufe' commerce, • 
industrial acts/ and pedagp^y. ' By the laiy of Febniary.5, 192J, . . 
'elementary education is free and ''pompulsoiy between .the oges-uf 7 ' 
and-t4> . . ' • ‘ 
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AD!knNI8TRATION. 

t J , ■ 

* TJo education system of Peru is,highl3’^ centralized. At th*e head 
of the system is the President of the Republic, representing tfieGovem- 
.ment, having controlling, appointive, and directive poiyers. Under 
^0 President and appointed by him is the Minister of Justice and 
Education, a cabinet officer, whose chief fimction is to cooperate with 
the President in direction and administration of school affairs, in 
r^ommending or approving of the appointment of the leading school 
officers and professors, and immediate direction of and authority over 
the under school officers of the Republic. There is atnational 
Advisory) council of education of seven members appointed by the 
President for terms of sev|n years, one member, going off the board 
every year. There is also a national eitamining boartf consisting of 
two members appointed by.the.Minister of Education on the rec^-. 
mendation of the director of . examinations and -studio*, tbedatter 
officer IS ex officio member and chairman of the board. 

Minister of Education, th^hief administrative officialise 
the director general of education, ancTineachof the three divisions \ 
of the Republic^ horth, central, south, there is a regional director of 
. education, bringing the administration of education in direct contact 
. ^th the pe^le of the local communities. The regional directors 
are charged Vi th the, administration, supervision, and inspection of 
and sepondary education throughout the torritoir of 
their jurisdiction; appointing atid removing, subject to review by the 
director general of educatioiT, -assistant inspectors,' directors and 
professors of colegios, directors and teachers of primary schools, the 
communal fiscal schoof board of which he is chairmaij and Ihird 
member. He lupervjses the* primary and secondHry school budget, 
authorizes the opening of private scHiols and. colegios, requiring 
thuem to conform to .standard curricula^ gathers^ and reports on 
school statistics and qther information for the director general of 

education, prepares courses of study, .and directs in the 'methods of 
teaching. , • ^ 

The term qf the regional .director is fQur years, the same as that of 
the director general. Thp dyties qf the office covering the region : 
repcosenled are similar to those of the cfirector general for the entire 
country. Jmmeffiateiy under the director general of education is a . 
/group of seven directors or chiefs of sections of special divisions of 
education who -with the director general form a functioning board 
for the promulgation of education. From t^o- standpoint of school 
administration and supervision the office of dired^r general of inStnic- . 
tion is the most important edubational position in^lie Republic. i 
. . A t the head of each university is the rector, and at- the head of I 

each school oy faculty* is the dean. In the older institutions the I 
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rectors receive their appointment through the vote of the facultien 
. or universitj council; in the newer universities the appointment in 
made by the President of the Republic or the' Minister of Justice and 
Education. ‘ ' 

There have been added Recently, under the new r%ime, new school 
officers known as school agents, whose functions are not clearly 
defined. They are appointed by th4 regional directors, one for each 
province, from 'normal or the best-trained teachers, who usually, in 
addition to the office of teacher, become sort of supervisor of the teach- 
ing and school work of the province.' The office of school agent is 
without salary, since it*is to be filled by one receiving pay for another 
Government position. It thus makes use of a few carefully selected 
teachers in a double capacity. 


f) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The regular primary school covers a fiye-years’ course divid^ into 
two cycles — the first grade or common primary of two (rural) or 
three years (urban), ^d the second grade or vocational primary of 
two yoarsj to, the latter may be added two additional years when 
and where the requirements justify. The new requirements even 
more than the old tend to modernize and vocation alize both primary 
and secondary education. In communities where the illiteracy is large, 
effort is made to establish primary schools of the minimum two-years’ 
course, giving to children the barest rudiments of common education, 
in which knowledge of the Spanish language is made the basis. 
Children over 14 are excluded from the Drin^y schools. If they 
desjre to continue primary education thoyj||B^o so in adult schools 
.or in special schools provided for vocatioMfsili|pn^ • 

Primary schools of the second grade may be oslajiiished separately 
under their own direction and independent of theNf^ular primary 
schools. It is also authorized that the second-grade^ or vocational 
primary school be maintained as a section in connection with every 
national coVgio,'to which may be added also a first-grade or common 
primary section, but in the latter case the pupils of.the first and sec- 
bnd primary mu%t be kept separate and taught in different se^ptions. 

• Coeducation, whiU practiced in some communities, is not common; 
both^ primary and 'secondary schools are for boys only, girls only, or 
mixed. Completion of the five-years’ primary course entitles to full 

. entrance into the colegios. Subjects of study are moral, religious^ 
and civic education; Spanish^ including reading, writing, orthogfa- 

* phy, and the rudiments of grAmdiar: nature study, manual training 
in garden or shop ‘(boys), domestic sdfence (girls); arithmetic, and 
simple Aodona of geometry; eleaihnts of history and geography;' 
drawing and musjQt 3U1 WlJ schools are reenured ^ ra^abllsh school 
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gardens in which to demonstratl^ lessons on agriculture and ooiintTv 
me. In city schools wherever the circumstances permit school gar- 
dens are also established and shops and laboratories that will adjust 
the instruction to the needs of the community. The length of the 
school year in favored conditions is 10 months— February to Novem- 
ber, inclusive— and the week 6* (primary) to 6 days (colegio). 

SBCONDART EDUCATION. 

Secondary education is offered in the col^os nacionales and covers 
a course of five years for both boys and girls. Of the 29 national 
ole^os but 4 are for girls only, and but few girls are in attendance 
on the colegio^ The national colegios are of two types, general and 
vocational, formter fits for entrance to the arts faculty of the 
university, wherein after 2 additional years of study (12 in all) is 
obtmned the bachelor’s degree and eligibility to entrance in the pro- 
fessional schools of medicine, law, and poUtical science; the latter 
offers training in agriculture, arts and trades, domestic economy 
commerce, and normal training and fits for practical life or advanced 
trmning m these lines. The vocational secondary schools may be 
jomod M annt ^ to regular colegios or they may be set up as inde- 
pendent establishments under the name of agricultural, industrial 
and commercial colegios, normal schools, arts and crafts, technical 
institutes and analogous names. They may cover but three years of 
vocational training in addition to the second-grade vocational pri- 
mary, or they may cover in part or complete all subjects of the 
common colegios. - . . 

secondary schools (colegios), as the urimary schools, 
are dmded into two cycles, the first of which, covering tiiree years, b 
devoted to fundamental and practical subjects of immediate utility; 

second cycle, of two years, is devoted to an extension of the sub- 
ject matter of the first and gives more attention to application. The 
subject matter in the ^erent types of colegios is much the same, 
ough, as the nam^ imply, greater stress is placed in the oiie on 
vocational subjects, in the other on cultural subjects. Subjects of 
study are Spamsh language and literature, English, or French; geoe- 
raphy and history, general and local; mathematics including arith- 
metic, elements of algebra, geometry, trigonometry; physical and 
natural science including the elements of physics, mechanics, chem- 
19^, anatomy, physiology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology; 
religious, moral, cmc, and economic education; psychology; drawing 
and modeling;^ manual training; music; physical education. In thl 
colepos for girU more attention is given to civic education and less to 
mathematics, physical and natural sciences; domestic science, home 

and pedagogical instruction is added. ' . 
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For entrance inta the regular colegios one must be 12 years of age 
and>must pass the ^examination showing the completion of the five 
years primary. There are few, if any, regular teachers in the colegios 
devoting their whole time to teaching; at least the greater number of 
instructors of the national colegios are practicing lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, priests, merchants, etc., who devote but part time to teach- 
ing while carrying on at the same time the interests of their professions 
or trades. The new law provides for overcoming this difficulty by 
giving more attention to the professional training of teachers for'' 
both primary and secondary education -«nd increasing the tenure, 
emoluments, and favors for professionally prepared teachers. There 
are a number of private institutions offering both primary and ^c- . 

pndary education. These are subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the regional director and must conform to the Government 
curricula. 

BIGHEB EDUCATION. 

In addition to the University of San Marcos, Lima, and the State 
universities at Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujillo, and the new University 
of Technical Schools mentioned above, the Government maintains 
special academies of music and fine arts and a number of military 
schools of either secondary or college rank and three .Bo^icultural and 
four normal training schools of secondary grade. The University of 
Technical Schools, created by the new law, took over the former 
engineering college and provides for superior schools of engineering, 
agriculture, industrial arts, commerce, and pedagogy. The old and 
renowned Univ‘ersity of San Marcos has faculties of theology; juris- 
prudence; medicine; mathematical, physical, and natural sciences; 
poUticaj^and economic sciences; philosophy, history, and letters. The 
three State universities above mentioned offer courses of the same 
general nature^ those of San Marcos. 

Graduates of the national colegios on examination are eligible to 
entrap in the university faculty of philosophy and letters, wherein 
aftOTWo years of study they may be granted the bachelor’s degree 
and on two additional years the degree doctor of letters. For ad- 
mission to the schools of law and medicine the candidate must possess 
the bachelor’s degree in letters and science obtained by two years of 
study beyond the colegio. Two additional years of study lead to the 
degrees bachelor of law or of medicine and three more years to doctor • 
of law or of medicine. ' The full courses in mining, and industrial and 
construction en^eering require five years beyond the colegio. 
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► EDUCATION IN URUGUAY. 

~ . GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The Republic of tJruguay is the smallest of the South American 
Republics comprising 72,210 square miles and an estimated popula- 
tion (1922) of 1,564,000, one-thfrd of which is in Montevideo and 
the small Department of which it is the capital. Uruguay, which is 
composed of 19 Departments, is a triangular strip of country lying 
between the^southeastem point of Brazil and Argentina. It is bounded 
on the north by Brazil, on the east and south by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Rio de la Plata, and on the west by the Uruguay River 
which separates it from the RepubUc of Argentina. It consists, in thi 
m^, of broad undulatmg grass-covered plains fripged with hills.and 
low mountain ranges in the north and low alluvial tracts in the south- 
west. Situated in the south temperate zone but 7° south of the 
Tropics, bordering the ocean and surrounded on three sides by water 
it possesses a mild and qven temperature, rarely falling below 36® 
r ar^heit in winter or rising above 86° in summer. It is reputed to be 
on the whole, one of the most healthful countries of the globe. * 
It poMcsses great agricultural possibilities 8«ill undeveloped, but 
^e chief industry is ^t of live stock, the raising of catlle and sheep. 
Ihe majonty of the inhabitants are Indians and mestizos, but there 
IS a larger proportional white population than in mAny of thp other. 
South ^merican Republics. The public schools are secular, and -the 
education system in most respects is quite similar to that of the > 
adjoining ^republics. 
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The school statistics of 1920 give the number of public primary 
schools as 1,005; private, 195; the number of pupils enrolled in public > 
schools, 106,§92; boys, 55,513; girls, 61,379; in private schools, 
17,115; the niimber of .teachers employed, 428 men, 2,726 women. 

Of the 106,892 pupils enrolled in the public schools, 43,809 (24,025 
boys" and 19,784 girls) were in rural schools, and 63,083 (31,488 
boys and 31,595 girls) were in urban schools. 

. ADMINISTRATION. 

* 

According to the new constitution (1918), the executive power of 
Uruguay is divided between the President of the Republic and a 
national administrative council consisting of nine members, six of the 
^ majority party and three of the largest minority party. Both the 
; President jiand the members of the'eouncil are elected by popular 
vote, the former for four years and the latter for six years. The 
President appoints and controls the Ministers of Foreign' Aff|drs, of 
War and Marine, aud of the Interior; the council appoints and “controls 
the Ministers of Finance, and Industry, Public Works, Public Instruc- 
tion, Labor, and Charities and Public Health. 

All State and public schools are in chaise of the general board of 
primary instruction composed of the Minister of Public Instruction, 

. president; the national inspector of primary instruction, first vice 
president; a second vice president and thre^ other members; and a 
general secretary, all being appointed by the- national administrative • 
council. The duties of the general board of primary instruction are as 
follows: To direct primary instruction in the entire countiy; to 

examine, appoint, and dismiss teachers; to publish an educational 
magazine and reports; to choose and furnish textbooks; to supervise, 
programs and rules of schoob; to study and make suggestions to the 
^ecutive authority as to reforms in oi^anization of systems and 
methods used. The. i^ational inspector visits the public schools of 
the Republic and makes an annual report, which must be approved 
by the Minister of Public Instruction before it is published. 

, In each*of the 19 Departments b a committee of primary instruction ‘ 
-composed of five members as follows: A member of th^ administra- 
tive council of the municipality as president; the departmental in- 
spector as vice president, and three resident members elected by the 
couhcil for three years. These committees are charged with ' the 
administration and supervbion of schools in the respective depart- 
ments. There are subinspectors who assbt both the national inspector 
and the departmental inspectors in inspection and organization of 
schools. • 
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The school year raries slightly m the number of days, hours per 
day, number and length of olass periods per day and week, according' 
to the grade and institution. However,' the usual length of the 
. school year is 180 days, five days per week, of 4^ to 5 hours per day. 
and a class penod vary^ from 30 to 46 minutes. 


Pnmary education is free and obligatory, covering at least the first' 
three grades or years. The Government also furnishes the necessary' 

^ t^tbooks and school supplies. The public primary schools are 
classified as rural and urban, the former covering a course of three 
-years and the latter a course of five, six, or seven years. Moat of 
the children in the rural schools stop with the first grade and less' 

• th^ one-fourth finish the third grade. The subjects in the rural 
schools are as follows: 

First year: Reading, writing, arithmetic, language, agriculture, hietory of Uruguay 
drawing, singing, and object leaeons. 

- . ^ die first, with the addition of geography, physiology, consti- 

tuUoQ, and morahty. 

Third year: ^ in the second, with the additien of geometry. 

The ordinaij urban primary school covers a course of five years, 
the lower primary of three years, and the upper primary of two years! 
^om the fifth year the pupils are ready to take the entrance exam- 
ination to the 1^8 or secondary schools. In Montevideo there is 
an advanced primary school covering seven grades designated as' | 
follows: Lower priinary, three grades; middle primary, two grades; I 
superior, two grades. .‘ The courses of study in the ordinary and I 
advanced primary schoC^ are practically the same for the first five i 
years, the advanced prima:ty adding a sixth and even a seventh if 
desired. The subjects of study in the advanced primary, including 
the yeai^ when offered, are as follow^: Reading, first to seventh, inclu- ’ j 
sive; Tenting, first' to seventh,- inclusive; arithmetic, first to seventh,* 
inclusive; lan^age, first to seventh, inclusive; object lessons, first i 
to fifth, inclusive; animals, plants, minerals, first and second, inclu- 
sive; physiology, first to seventh, inclusive; morality, first to seventh,” 
inclusive; customs, first to ^th, inclusive; urbanity, first to seventh, 
inclusive? drawing, first to seventh, inclusive; singing, first to sixth, . 
inclusive; history, third to seventh, inclusive;-^ handwork, first to 
sixth, inclusive; physics,, third to seventh, inclusive; constitution, 
third to seventh, inclusive; geography, fourth to seventh, inclusive* 
pometry, fourth to seventh, inclusive; chemistry, fifth to seventh, , 
inclusive; geology, sixth and seventh, inclusive; mineralogy a 
» manual training, in the seventh grade oiUy. 
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PREPA.RXTION OF TEACHERS. 


There are eight normal schools in the Republic,- two of which, one 
for either sex, are located in Montevideo. Men and women attend 
different schools, as is customary throughout the Republic. Teachers 
iq private schools are not required by law to possess certificates or 
show other proof of competency, but an inspector visits private 
schools for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the instruc- 
tion given is contrary to the laws and morals of the Republic. To 
teach in the public schools, it is necessary to hold a Government 
diploma or certificate corresponding to the grade requirement of the 
particular school. There are three grades of teachers’ certificates — 
the. first-grade primary and jural covering the lo^er prirna^ and 
three-year rural schools, the second-grade primary meeting the require- 
ments for teaching in the urban primary schools of five grades; the 
third-grade primary required for teaching in the higher primary of 
six or seven grades. . 

The normal schools offer three courses meeting the requirements 
for the above certificates — a four-years’ course leading to the first- 
grade certificate; a, five-years’ course leading to the second-grade 
certificate; a six-years’ course leading to the third-grade certificate. 
Entrance into the normal schools is on examination based on the 
completion of the five-year primary school. Teachers’ certificates 
are also obtained on passing corresponding examinations to the 
normal-school graduates before an examining committee appointed 
by the general board. The annual salaries paid teachers are: First ' 
grade and rural, 720 pesos (the peso, normal exchange, , is about 
S1.Q4 United States currency); second grade, 840 pesos; third grade, 

^ Ooo pesos. After 25 years’ service teachers can retire on full salary, 
and at death half the pension passes to the wife or mother. 

All teachers must pass the prescribed examination in agriculture, 
which is a compulsory subject of study. In addition to the usual 
academic subjects, the four-years’ normal course gives instruction in 
pedagogy, and the six-years’ ndnnal course gives instruction in 
philosophy, critical pedagogy, and history of education. 


SECONDA^, EDUCATION. 


Secondary education is offered in Stq^e “liceos,” in semiofficial 
institutions, and in private schools conforming to the official regu- 
lations. There b at least one secondary school (liceo) in each of the 
19 Departments; 22 departmental liceos and 4 at the capital. The 
„ liceos offer a four-year general course and require for entrance an 
examination based on the completion of the fifth-year primary school. 
'The subjects of study are Spanbh, French, English or German, his- 
tory, civics, natural hbtory, physics, chembtry, mathematics, draw- 
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ing, conunerce, industry, geography, cosmography, hygiotie, and 
physical trMning. Graduation from these four-year Uceos leads 
to the certificate of “suficiencia liceal” (secoAary studies) and 
entitles to entrance in the schools of commerce, notary, agriculture, 
veterinary science, or the advanced two-year preparatory couree 
leading on graduation to the bachelor’s degree and entrance to the 
professional schools of law, medicine,* engineering, architecture, and 
surveying. Entrance to the schools of pharmacy and dentistry 
requires but one year in the preparatory school. There are six 
preparatory schools in cohnection with the liceos of Salto, Paysandu 
Melo, Mercedes, and two at Montevideo. The courees of study m 
these advanced. liceos or preparatory schools are planned with refer- . 
enoe to the requirements of the different professional schools of law ' 
medicine, engineering, etc. The liceos and preparatory schools had 
an enrollment in 1919 of 4,943 sludents. 

mOHER EDUCATION. 

The institutions of higher education are located in the capital 
principally in connection with the University of Montevideo itself’ 
The university is made up of faculties of medicine including a depart^ 
ment of dentistry, law and social science, mathematics, engineering 
architecture, commerce, veterinary science, agriculture, and com- 
plete secondary instruction. The latter is a boys’ secondary school 
Md acts as a model for all secondary instruction. " It receives stu- 
dents of 12 years of age, on examination after passing, the fifth-grade 
primary, and offers a six-year course loading to the bachelor’s 
de^ee and entrance to the appropriate professional school of the 
university. The university proper is coeducational, and there has 
been established in Montevideo a school of secondaiy and preparatory 
instniction for womep^ correspondmg to the men’s secondary school 
of the umversity above mentioned, where t,he dean as weU as aU the 
instructors ore women. These schools are quite sinular in subject 
matter, instruction, and requirements. 

The principal profession^ schools of the university vary in length 
of course from four to six years-dentisiry ^ur, law and architecture 
five, me^cine and engineering six. The Government supports at 
Montevideo a school of arts and crafts, two schools of agriculture 
and vetenna^ surgery, a Dational school of commerce, the museum 
of natural history, the historical museum, a pedagogical museum, 
a school of dramatic art, a military school, and a national library 
contammg over 60,000 volumes. There are in addition a number . 
pnvate schools located in Montevideo, which is well supplied with 
educational institutions. Considerable attention is now given to 

the promotion of agricultural education and to physical education 
and welfare. ,j 
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EDUCATION IN VENEZUELA. 

4 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The United States of Venezuela, consisting of 20 autonomous and 
politically equal States, two Territories, and a. Federal District, is the 
northernmost Republic of South America. It was formerly a part 
of Colombia (separated in 1830) and in racial characteristics quite 
similar to that Republic, as described elsewhere. -Geographically it 
is divided into three districts — the vast plains and river valleys of 
the 'Orinoco, the dry an^ healthful plateaus to the south and east of 
the Orinoco and the region of Maracaibo, and the mountain section 
formed by the two di\'isions of the Andes and the Parinia ranse of 
mountains to the east and south. 

The area of Venezuela is 393,976 square miles, and the population, 
census of 1921, was 2,411,952, or 6.1 persons per square mile. Most 
of the white and controlling classes live under urban conditions, where 
the advantages of education are more favorable. No census material 
covering the number of children of^chool age, the number enrojUed 
in school, and the average attendance is available; however, the at- 
tendance is small, cipecially in rural districts, as compared with most 
countries. Primary education is free, whether public or private, and 
according to law obligatory from 7 to 14 or xmtil completing the first 
four grades of the primary school. The compulsory provision of the 
law does not seem to be enforced either in rural or Urban situa- 
tions. As in many other Latin American Republics, the illiteracy of 
the people is large, and only the eel^ted few have the ambition to 
push on to higher education. 

* The schools are both public and private7 The former are created 
and maintained by the Federal Government, the individual States, 
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and the municipalities. The latter are established and operated by 
individuals and are not subject to any of the rules or regillatioM 
^vernmg the public schools. However, the Government r^erves 
the right to examine the students before issuing official diplomas. 
This functipn is under the control of the several States, and th^ ' 
examinations are usually held in the respective schools by the 

The public-school system is divided into the usual divisions of 
primary— lower and upper; secondary^olegios and liceos, includ- 
ing normal and special; and higher, mostly professional, education, j 
The new school law, 1021, provides for subpriroary or maternal // 
schools, including day nurseries and kindergartens, in which the Federal. 
Government is specially interested. The same law provides for com- 
pulsory physical education of all pupils and students under 21. The 
spi^id schools, given under the division of secondary education, 
include agnculture, art, industry, trade, commerce, and other analo- 
gous branches. Under higher education are included faculties of 
medicine, political science, theology, mathematics and physical 
sciences, biologicd sciences, philosophy and literature. 

. Most of the private schools, some of which are subsidized by the 
Government, are conducted by religious ordere of the Catholic church. 

• The school year, consisting of 180 to 100 days, extends from 
^January 7 to December 15. All the days of the school year are to be 

ipuscd for public instruction except Sundays, "carnival (prelenten) 
days, those between the second Friday prior to Easter Sunday and 
Easter Sunday, inclusive, the month of August, national feast da/s 
and those set apart by thfe Federal Executive. The length of the school 

• day la limited to four hours in the lower primary and five hours in 
the uppet* primary. The recitation period is limited to 30 minutes in 
^he lower primary and 45 minutes in the upper primary. 

SCilOOL ADMINISTRATIOX. 

The public primary schools of Venezuela are of three types— 
Federd, State, and municipal— according to the special authority 
pronaidgatmg them. Each of these bodies has been clothed with 
special authority of initiative in establishing primary schools, and has 
done so m the proportion of about 4 Federal to 1 State and 1 munici- 
pal. At the head of the entire school system is the President of the 
liepublic. An article in the priiilary-school law reads as follows: 

the duty pf the Federal Executive to promulgate the internal regulation*, the 
^^ule* and teaching program* of the primary echool*. to isue regulation* govern- 
mg the toachera, and to formuUte all other rula which may be neceaaaiy for the proper 
execution of the present law, ^ ^ 

The functions of the Federal Executive in all that concerns educa-/ 
tion are exercised through the Minister of Public luethiction. with 
648W— 23-^ ■' , 'V ‘ . * T 
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the following exceptions: (1) Primary and arts and crafts instruc- 
tions m -penitontiaries, houses of correction, and establisliinents of 
national beneficence are under the jurisdiction of the MiiiLster of the 
Interior; (2) military, naval and primary instructions in soldiers’ 
barracks are in charge of the Minister of War and Navy. 

Under the MinisteV of Public Instruction, and of which he is presi- 
dent, is the national council of instruction, composed of eight other 
members as follows: Five members, one for each branch of superior 
instruction, law, me<licine, theology, mathematics, and the physical 
and natural sciences, philosophy, and literature; <^pb for primary, 
one for secondaiV* and one for nonpal instructill^ '^he national ‘ 
council of instruction, acting under the FcKleral Executive anti 
Minister of Public Instruction, has direct charge of all education. 
Each member of the national council of instruction becomes president 
of a natfonal commission composed of four other members covering ' 
the particular field of education represented by the president of the 
commissidn. One of the important duties of the national commis- 
sions is to provide for and carry out the examination system in all I 
types and degrees of etiucation. To aid in this functioning of the 
national commissiohs, subcommittees or delegations are appointed, 
consisting of tlirce members and three substitutes for primary 
education and five members and live aubstitutes'foT secondary and 
superior education. There are local municipal boards, school insp^ ' 
tors, teachers, professors, directors, and rectors of special institutions 
that make up the list of school administrators. 

EXAMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, DEGREES, AND DIPLOMAS. 

From the lowest primary to the highest professional, promotions 
and titles are based on a thoroughly organizecl Federal Examination^ 
system. These examinations are held at stated times and on the 
completing of individual subjects, grades, courses, academic ai^l 
professional reiquirements for degrees. There are two types 'of 
degrees or diplomas— the academic, bachelor and doctor, and the 
professional, law, medicine, phani^y, dentistry, surveying, arthi- 
tectOre, engineering, agriculture, ^terii)ary; master of primary 
instruction, medical surgeon, midwife, manager; professor of sec- 
ondary, normal, and superior school^^ Verification of the ability of 
the candidates for official titles is wdthui the jurisdiction of a technical 
board, entitled the national council of instruction. This /body 
appoints a national commission for each branch of superior studies 
and one for primary, secondary, and noibal instruction, respectively. 
The national council of instruction aR the national commissions 
function in the capital of t^o Republics The national commissions 
are empowered to appoint delegations and in conjunction wi^h these 
name the examining juries (functioning locally outside of the capital) 
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charged with the vcrifwation of the competency of the candidates 
for ofiicial titles." • 

School inspection is carried on by the national commissions, which 
may delegate their power to boards, U'chnical inspectors, and supei^ 
'inlendents. The Government has the right to inspect all public 
institutions at its own discretion and all private ones in dealing with 
mattenj of public order, hygiene, anij^ficial cortification of students./ 

PREPARAJIO.V OF TEACHERS. I 

Nonnal instniction is provided for those who wish to enter the 
teaching profession in two separate normal Schools at Caracas, tlie 
J'edcral capital, fhero are two separate courses, one of tliroe ye4rs 
for the preparation of primary teachers, the other of two yeans for 
the preparation of secondary teachers. For entrance to the former 
the candidate must be between the ages of 15 and 25, possess good 
health, and the certilicate of competency of iho complete primary 
school (six gradt«) j for entrance to tCe latter, ‘one must have obtained 
the certificate of competency of secondary instruction or the corr^ 
spending bachelor’s degree. On graduation from tlio primary normal 
school one receives the title “Master of primary instruction.’’; on 
graduating from the superior ih^mal school one receives the title 
“ Professor of secondary and nori^ instruction.” 

Tlie position of master or teacher in institutions of public instruc- 
tion is obtained tlirough competitive examinations. When once 
appointed, masters and professors can not be' discharged except for 
repented absence, insuborilination, ba<l conduct, or incapacity prop- 
erly verified. After 20 years of continuous service, masters and pro- 
fessors acquire the right to a pension. Temporary teachers may be 
employed in primary education with less qualification, but only per- 
sons who hold the official title of master of primary instruction may 
be appointed permanently. Individuals less than 18 or over 60 years 
of age can not be appointed teachers. Lower primary schools for 
hoys may bo taught by teachers of either sex, but girls and mixed 
schools' must be taught by women teachers. Tlie schools are nonco- 
educational except in communities where* but one school and teacher 
are required, in w’hich case the school is mixed, open to both sexes. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. ^ 

The regular primary school is taughtj^v^ divisions— the lower 
primary, covering the first four gradod p| Prae is suppiwed to cover 
a year's work, but it is ce|||pleted in less time by the bright pupil) ; and 
the upper primary, covering the last two grades of the complete (six 
^ grades) primary school. TTie lower and upper primary schools may 
be taught in separ^|J|^|mstitutiond ur combined in one complete pri- 
,mary school. The course in the former is Qiore rudimentary and geu- 
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eralized, that of the latter mora sp^ialized and vocationftjr This 
principle of devoting the first yeats of the course to general Jnforraa- 
‘ * tioh and the last years of the course to special and practical knowl- 
edge seetas to run through the entire system of education. The com- 
. ' plete primary school is usually found only in cities and mpre'^avored. 
communities. Only the lower primary is found in general tJm)ughout 
' the country, and i^ rural conditions is modified to meet loC;U' needs, 
lleligion is required to be taught on the request of parents, pro- > 
vided the number of children of tjm given sect exceeds 10.’ The 
•. course of study oT the primary schools is formulated by the Minister 
,, of Publfc Instruction and is uniform throughout the Republic, except 
as rflodj/ied in rural and backward communities^to meet local condi- 
tions. TV pass from the lower to the upper primary requires the cer- 
^tificate of completion or a special examination ; likewise to pass from 
the’ upper primary to the secondary schools requires , the certificate of 
. graduation or a sp ecial examination. 

‘ Subjects of study i -Lower primary — Spanish language, reading, 
writmg, numbers, moral and civic instruction, rudiments of local 
geo^aphy and history, elements of mapual training or girls’ handi- 
• .work, rudimentary ideaa of the human body, politeness and hygiene, 
domestic annals and objects of use to man, national hjpmns and 
school songs, gymnastic exercise; upper primary — elements of Span- 
ish granunar, arithmetic, geography and history of Venezuela and* 
notions 6f general geography and history, elementary science, rudi- 
ments of drawing and music, and continuation of the subjects of the 
lower primary.-* ' . * 

^ * SPECIAL SCHOOLS. ® 

• • 

, i There i|.re many special schools with varying programs and time 

r equirements created to supply local digires and needs. These areurf v 
two types— subpimary and primary, including Government maternal 
schools — nu^eries and kindergartens for children under 7,' adult 
.. schools foA those oyer 14, schools for the blind, deaf, an'd mentally 
, deficient',, secondary including schools of commerce, industrial arts 
and trades, musicjuid elpcuUon, scu^turo, #nd nursing. There are^» 
wee commercial schools— pne at Maracaibo, one at Ciudad Bolivar, 
and one- at* Caracas. There are two industrial arts and trades 
schools— one for men and one for women— two ^or nurses, one foi; 
music and elocution, and oqe for sculpture at the capital. J 

-V* . , SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The full course of secondary education covers six years and is based 
on. the completion of the six years’ primary school for entrance.* It^ 

'fits for entrance to the university and all professional schools.* Like 
the primary school it is offered in two divisions — a four yeara’ course' 
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cavering subjecte of general culture, followed by a two years* course 
of specialized subjects. These courses may bajaught in separate 
schools pr_ combined in the same institution. tFsually the‘colegio» 
offer but the general course, while the liceos liave both ‘courses com- 
.bined. The special course covers' subjects of eftlier .philosophy and 
; letters preparing for admission to higher education; medical and 
^ natural;s'ciences preparing foi; entrance to the stu(^ of medicine and 
surgery, botany, zoology, and agriculture; mathematical and physical. 
Jcj^nccs preparing for the higher courses in civil and mining enrineer- 
'-^g, and architecture. s «> «» 

* ; The prescribed course of the general studies of secondary education 
covered by the colegids is given under the time schedule found else- 
jrhcre. The studies of the specialize^ course are as follows; 

Section of Philosophy and Letters. , 

First year: Latin Greek, general meraturc and history of literature, phUosophy. 
(lenrian, freehand drawing. > 

Seoond j-eart Latin, general literature and history of literature, history of philosophy. 
uermaD, freehand drawing, 

' Section oj Natural and Physical Sciences. 

First yrar: Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, elements of astronomy, 'German 
freehand, drawing. , .* . ’ 

S^ond year; Physics, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, general biolqgy, German, 
freehand drawing. . . o.,. , 

Section of Physiad Sciences and .\fatheinntics. 

First year: Phj-sics, chemistry, algcbri, plane and solid geometry, German, mechani- 
cal drawing. ' 

Second y^r: Physics, chemistry,, rectilinear and sph'erical trigonometry, elements 
of loiHigraphyr elements of aslronomy,-Gerifian, topographic drawing. 

* ”• ' . Steps in the nliication system of Vencsiiela. 


I 


fichool or grade. 


Lower primary school. 

Upper pri mnry school !...!!! 

CoxnpJoto priihary school ’ 

SecondarviBchool; 

Cologio, 

Llroo ’ ! ‘ ” 

Eloznonlary normal school. * 

finperior normal school...: ** 

C niversity ana professional BciioclV: * 

Kurveying 

KoUclLor. y/.l/ 

Votorlnory 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy [[][ 

Civil engineering 

, Theology.. 




Proximate ages. 


7,8 
-1 ! 

9 

10 

1 . 1 

1 




11112 




i. ' I 

■i’"r 


Law 

Medicine... 


t--. 


• • 




1 13 

14 

15 

10 


/ 

1 





17 


18 


19 


20 


2 i 


22 


23 


24 
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of,;th^ 9 pecialized course the student receives 
(bachelor) of arts or science, which fulfills 
iuireinents-rliD. anyone of the corresponding higher 

f 

EDUCATION* 




V ^the degtn©^ 
th^ entrant! 

•^^ti^tio'nS' 

There are ti^ universities in Venezuela — ^tho central Universitv 
at Caracas (closed since October, 1912) and the University of the 
Andes at Merida. * Higher education is also given in separate faculties 
or professional schools, as the schools of medicine, political sciences, 
mathematics, physical and natucal sciences at Caracas. Higher 
education is also extended 'and popularized by the Government 
through special academies or learned societies, as the Venezuela 
Academy of the Spanish Language, the National Academy of History, 
the National Academy of Medicine, the Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, the College of Kngiheors, the National Library, the 
Museum of Natural History and Archeology, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Educational Museum, the Bolivar Museuna, and the Government 
supported meteorological stations at Merida, Maracaibo, Ciuijad 
Bolivar, and Calabozo. ' ' ’ * 

* 

Schfdide of standard coUgio of VeneiuAa, covering the four years of general itudies. 


Subjects. 


Class periods per week Id each year. 


U 


111 


IV 


Spanish language and literature., 

Plrench 

English. 


Baginninff Latin and Greek., 

Advancea arithmetie 

Elementary algebra 

Elementary geometry r.~ . .t . r:;: 

Elementary trigonometry 

Geography and nlstory or Venezuela 1. 

Geography and history of Amc^ca 

Universal geography and history 

Elementaiy botany, zoolo^, mineralogy and geology. 

Elementary ph 3 rsic 8 , and chemistry : 

Elementary cosmography and chronology 

Elementary philosophy 

Freehand and mechanical drawing t * , . . . 

Elementary topography and topographic drawing. 


Total recitation periods per week. 


2i 


22 


Total. 


9 

6 

fl 

e 

6 

6 

0 

^2 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

3 

A 

7 

2 


i2-d 


1 Average. 



PART a— MEXICO, CUBA, AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 



THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF MEXICO. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


h 


The Republic of Mexico, forming the southwest boundary of the 
United States, consists of 28 locally independent States, two Territories, 
and one Federal District (Mexico City). I£ contains 767,198 square 
miles, a population^ (1910) of 15,160,369— male 7,504,471 and female 
7,655,898j or 19.2 'per square mile. The school population is not 
available, but estimating it at 15 per cent of the general population, 
it would be 2,274,054— male 1,125,670 and female 1,148,384.' This 
is probably ah under rather than an over estimate. 

The attendance in primary education, which represents about 97 
per cent of the total school enrollment, was given in June, 1921^ 

, (Minister’s report), as follows: Public 71 1-,M2— male 369,864, female 
341,728; private 108,183— male 55,081, Temale 53,102; total 819,775 — 
male 424,945, female 394,830, which is about 36wpcr cent of the 
school population as estimated above. In the same annual report 
the total number of primary schools in the Republic were: Public 
8,388, private 1,327, total 9,715; the number of primary teachers ' 
20,407— public 17,084, private 3,323— of which 32.6 per cent were 
male anfl 67.4 per cent female. Illiteracy is still discour agingly 
large, averaging throughout the Republic between 70 and 75 per 
cent. ; ' T 

Public primary education is secular, compulsory (from 7 to 12 or 
14), and free, though until recently it was fundamentally religious, 
voluntary, and Under public and private venture. 

Article 3 of the new constitution is as follows: 

< ’ 

Instruction is free; that given in 'public institutions of learning shall be secular. 
Primary, instruction, whether higher or lower, given in private institutive, shall 
likewise be Kcular. No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed 
shall establish or direct schcPls o^ primary instruction. Pri\ato_primary schools may 
be established only subject to official supervision. Primary iiistruction in public 
institutions shall be gratfuHbus. 


Similar enactments are found in many of the new State constitu* 
tions, but as yet the law does not seem to be carried into effect. 
The private schools, church ahd lay^ cover, about one-sixth of pri- 
mary education and more nearly half of secondary and higW^, 
These schools, however, are subject to Government supervision and 
must confonu to the prescribed official curriculum. 
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THE SCHOOL TEAR. ^ 

»■ 

The school year usually extends from the first of August or Sep- 
tember to the last of May or June, July and either June or August 
being vacation months. In some States and institutions, however, 
the school year begins the first of January or February and closes 
I the last of October or November. The length of the school year 
varies in different localities, but averages in the better municipalities 
about 200 days of 4 to 6 hours per day and 5 to 6 days per week. • 
The class period in the primary schools varies from 20;minute^n 
the lower grades to 45 minutes in the higher j in the secondary sc^ols 
it vanes from 40 to 50 minutes. Strict attendance is not insisted 
upon in either primary or secondary etlucatiop. In the latter schools, 
especially, the students may not be regular in attendance, appearing 
only at stated times t© pass the promotion examinations, which by 
intensive study, increasing the number of weekly hours, can be 
accomplished in less than the scheduled time. 

^ ADMINISTRATION. « 

• 

Public-school administration is shared both by the States and the 
. ‘Federal Government. The local governments of the States deter- 
\. mine the nature of education* (especially primary) within (heir dis- 
tricts, whale the Federal Government determines the nature of 
' education in the Territories and Federal District. Furthermore, 
through financial aid, public libraries, art museums, extension 
courses, normal and other model schools, the Federal Government 
giverf direction to all education thrqughout the Republic. It is alsp 
responsible for the immediate direction of secondary and higher 
^ education, found in but few States and some of the larger munici- 
palities. National education is under the immediate control of the 
Federal Congress, and State education is under the immediate con- 
trol of State legislatures. 

A|t the head of the Federal school system is the secretary of public 
instruction. And at the head of the State school system is the general 
‘director (superintendent) of public education. ThWe are both 
Federal and State school and medical inspectors who assist the head 
,o$cem in executing the law; but .probablyXtbe most- influential 
authority in the administration of education is the town council of 
the municipalities, both Federal and State, tp which primary edu- ' 
cation of the local district is confided.’ The town council is chosen 
by direct vote of the people of the district, The State inspectors 
and superintendent are appointed by the governor, and the Federal 
inspectors and the secretary of public instruction ore appointed by 
the Presidentj The latter is also a member of the President’s cabinet. 
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THEORY AND PBACTICB, 


In most countries there is considerable divei^ence between the 
theory or published scheme of education and the actual practice. 
This is especially true in Mexico with ija mixed population (19 per 
cent whites, 38 per cent Indians, and 43 pc? cent mestizos or mixed 
bloods), where for many years unusual political- disturbances and I 
religious upheavals have shaken the very -foundations of the Republic. I 
^ For this reason education is at present in a period of transition. and ’ 
radical readjustment, dillicult accurately to describe. The great 
. majority of the people are still without education or any special * 
means of obtaining it. SuclTeducation as, exists has been imposed 
on the people from without and above rather than been developed 
from within and beneath through human needs and initiative. The 
financial condition of the treasury, the lack of school facilities, the 
dearth of teachers, and the absence of impelling desire for education 
on the part of the masses, all militate against better schools. 


In the published report of education for 1921 the list of primary 
schools was given as follows: Public primary schools for boys 3,137, 
for girls 2,315, for both (mixed) 2,936; private primary schools for 
boys 399, for girla 313, for both (mLxod) 615. In attendance the 
private schools represent about one-sixth* of the attfendance in public 
education. The length of the primary school course varies in different 
parts of the Republic from two to- six years. Owing to indifference 
of parents, the amount of illiteracy, the scarcity of money and 
teachers, there are many who advocate increasing the number of 
two-year (rudimentary) schools equipped to give the barest rqdi-^ 
ments of reading and writing. Tlie ordinary primary school course 
is four years and the superior primary school' course is six years 
The latter is found only in the larger municipalities and represepta 
the required foundation for entrance into the better preparatory 
(secondary^ schools. 

^ ^The subjects of study differ slightly in different districts and seem 
more advanced year for year than in this country.' As given in 
the six-year primary course of the State of Chihuahua, they are as . 
follows: Spanish, including reading,;writing, grammar, e'tc.;’ arith- 
metic, empirical geometry; history; geogp-aphy; objective studies; 
drawing; manual training and domestic science; music; physical 
. training; civics; natuml'sciences; political economy; first aid to the « 
sick. The recitation periods dicing the first two years average 
. about 14 houi^ per week, during the next two years about 17 houis 
per week, and during the last two years 19 hours per week; aboqt 
4,200 hours covering the six-year primary course. ' - •. 
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Them are a number of private schools and con’vents that give 
primary instruction corresponding to the prilhory work in the public 
schools, ^ese are under Government supervision and are required* 

• to maintain the same standards as the public schools. Tjhere is also 
effort on the part of the Government to encoul-age “missionary . J 
schoolmasters” or voluntary teachers to establish schools covering * ' 
the barest rudiments of reading and writing to aid in removing the 
^eat amount ilHterocy among the people. Some provision has, 
likewise, beyp made in the Federal District and a few of the lart^er 
cities to establish kindergartens. ** 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. ' 

The.cscuelas preparatoria^nr sccondar-p schools of Mexico represent 
several types, as colegios, institutes, liccos and escuehis normalos, 
though the former name seems more fitting, since they are attended ' 
by only a small number of students, nearly ail of whom are in prepara- 
tion for one of the professional schools of the university. They are 
modeled somewhat after the French lyc6es and especidliy planned as 
fitting scbiols of higher education. The normal schools, though 
offering somew'hat similar academic courses, have a secondary object 
of preparing elementary teachers and offer during the last year of 
the course some pedagogical training. . 

The courses in both the preparatory and normal schools cover 
from three to'si.x years, the Federal standard being five years based 
on* the completion of the six-year primary school. ^In fact -the 
national preparatory course is of indefinite length, its'diploma being 
inferred after the completion of a prescribed number of hours of 
instraction.umler certain specific groups of subjects. These subjects 
may be studied, under certain i:estrictions, in any order desired by 
the student and as rapidly as ho sees'fit. . The student is limited to 30 
claM hours per week, but piay thus complete the entirt course in a 
period of three years. Five years, however, is the usual time, and’ ' 
with slower progress six years may be required. Elsewhere we have 
given the ^^hcdule of a typical prepar 4 ^toiy school. ^ 

Either ah separate or affiliated with other preparatory schools is . 

^ an increasingmumbiar of secondary commercial, industnal, engineer- 
* mg, and agricultural schools or cours^. These schools are of a 
more practical nature, than the usual type of preparatory schools * 
tod aim to meet the practical needs of the community in which they . 
are located. They are found mostly in the Federal District and the 
more advanced states and cities. They usually require for entrance 
completion of the six-grade prim^^ry and cover two (indukritf), 
three (agriculture, commercial), *or two-four-six (engineering) year, ' 
courses. In most cases tW schoola prepare for superior ihstroction* 
the same field but not in others. There is a present tendency to 
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place all secondary education under the direct control of the uni- 
versity council and the Federal department of education. Since 


"IQIC all national preparatory schools are authorized to charge the 
' uniform fee of $5 per month per pupil. 


There arc at present in the Republic of Mexico some State universi- 
ties and professional schools oth^r*than the National University of 
Mexico City, as the medical, engineering, and law schools of 
Guadalajara; schools of medicine, law, and music (recently organized 
as a ’university) of Merida; the State university, comprising schools 
of law, medicine, .engineering, agriculture, fine arts, natural science, 
and a normal department, of Michoacan at Morelia; schools of law and 
medicine at Monterey, Puebla, and San Luis Potosi; a school of medi- 
cine at Oaxaca; a school of fine arts at Queretara; a school of law at 
Toluca; and the naval academy at Vera Cruz. However, most of 
higher education is centralized in the professional schools of the Fed- ' 
eral District and the National University of Mexico City ns organ- 
ized in 1910 (founded in 1553). Tlie National University comprises 
- schools of law (five-year course), medicine and pharmacy (four and 
six years), dentistry (tlireo years), engineering (two-four-five years) ; 
advanced studies comparable to arts and sciences of this 'country 
(two-threedive-six years), chemical science (two-three-four years), 
fine arts, music and theatrical. 

Students” can enter the School of Advanced Studies from the 
national preparatory schools and on completing the lower two-year 
course in any line receive a diploma os academic professor in that 
line (subject). Sitnilarly, a three-year coufse, embracing one 
principal and three subordinate subjects, leads to the'^degree of 
of university professor and qualifiea the possessor for instructor in 
the university in those subjects; a five-year course, Mith three 
additional subjects chosen by the student on approval of the faculty, 
lel^kds to the degree in those subjects of university fnnster; and a 
six-year course with five additional subjects, two principal assigned 
• by the faculty .and three subordinate chosen by the student, leads 
the degree of university doctor in the subjects studied- These 
■courses offer a wide range of subjects dhat may be combined in 
various groups, but each course in practice is more specialized than 
the corrospopding course in our colleges of liberai wrts.. 

Tlie_ university extension wOrk is carried on throughf the f^cultj of 
advanced ^dies; ai^ ptherdunctions of encouraging \»ec6ndary and 
higher educatioiT among' the people is centered here. ’According * to 
the regulation.of Ji 91-dr the higher institutions of learnings like the 
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Entrance examinations to ail these faculties are based on com- 
pletion of the national preparatory schools; And the first two years in 
several faculties of the university- continue preparatory studios, 
follow'ed by two, three, or four years of strictly professional subjccU. 
'’At present the courses of instruction of the different faculties do not 
lead to the usual degreed but to special diplomas certifying that the 
. coiu'sea of instruction offered by the respective faculties have been 
completed. The different schools of the National University of * 
I Mexico City are in tlic main similar to such institutions elsewhere 
! and do not call for separate treatment; The graduates arc from two 
to four 3’ear> 3’ounger than the graduates of corresponding professional 
schools in the United States. The tea^Jiing and instruction is given 
more to theory and less U» practice and initiative than in the corres- 
ponding conditions in this country; 

There is one fnculU', however, worthy of special mentioti. It is 
unique in schools of atlvanced studies, though not well attended Dor 
thoroughly appreciated. It is entitled the “National facility of ad- 
vanced studies" (Facultad Nacional de vUtos Estudios) comparable 
to the college of arU and science of the. United States. It offers an 
extensive cultural course under three main divi.sions: (1) Humanities, 

(2) exact science, and (3) political economy. Its aim seems to bo to 
provide opportunity for liberal 'education and td furnish suitable 
training for teachers of preparatory schools, normal schools, profes- . 
sionul .schools, and universities. ■ 


The aim is to require of all teachers m the primary and secondary 
, schools a normal-school diploma or graduation from one *>f the higher 
professional schools,* but in practice, owing to the limited number of 
qualified teachers, it is far from being realized. In many States 
wherein the illiteracy is high, rudimentary schools are cstablisluHl 
and persons of tender years who can read and write are sought to 
, teach others to read and write. The wages of teachers are low a.s 
compared with corresponding positions in tliis country and by no 
means uniform, varying in the primary schools from $20 to $60 per 
month; in a specially favored position a principal may rcceive'^SlOO 
per month. In both secondary and higher education many of the 
teachers are employed by subjects ahd devote but a small port of tbeir 
time to teaching, while legitimately engaged in another occupation, 
profession, trade, or business. This practice prevents the develop- 
Boent of the teaching spirit so strong and helpful in many countries 
The pre^nt administration has b^n especially interested in 
reducing illiteracy among the masses and in carrjdng the rudiments of 
edoeation ahd a coi^oh language to the native people. For this 
purpose a congress of educators was cdled^to meet in Mexi|o City . 
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September, 1922, to devise ways and means of procuring “missionary 
schoolmasters^ and of equipping them with textbooks and supplies to 
carry on the needed education among the natives. Another interest 
has been to collect and to- preserve native culture, as well as to 
establish librari^ and furnish them with the classics of the masters 
printed in Spanish. 

Schedule of a typical notional preparatory school (rlassiral course)—" IrutituU Cientiluo 

y Literario, Vhihuahua.”^ V 


SuhJcTli. 


MAtbemattcs.. 

Sr>anhh 

fJcain^phy 

Ilistory—Meiican and universal. 


Kiimlier of hours per subject per grade. 


First 

grade. 


240 


*r* 


120 


120 

130 

130 


r.reek toils 

KngILsh 

»ench ' 

Physics fcloss) rT 

Ph>*^lcs (laboratory) 

t'hemlstry (class) 

rhemistry flalmratorv) - 

rosmography ! V | j 

botanv 1 1 


Second 

grade. 


Third 

grade. 


240 

80 


40 


240 

120 


Anatomy, physiology, toology. 
Psychology,* 


l..oidc. 


Fourth 

grade. 


120 

120 


piftfi 

grade. 


240 


Total. 


240 I 

240 ! 

I •... 

130 


I.iterature. 


Hrawing...* I 

Phr.slcal training 1 ‘ ign 

S 


. 1 . 


40 

120 


40 

80 

00 


130 


VO 

GO 


Total per year (grade) ond course. 020 I 

•Average hours per per grade * i.sj 


900 j 
22J 


TOO 


1,100 

274 


120 

130 

120 

120 


120 

60 


480 

240 

120 

^240 

120 

120 

240 

240 

120 

240 

240 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

240 

100 

320 

300 


900 

22J 


4,220 

21 


» Ilcsldm the classical rourse, the preperatory school offers a normal course of five vears and a comm 0 r.i.i 
course of three years Sln«^ the tiipe element is not stressed, students are able bviaTTne M r^Sw?^ 

|XT a-ook to complete the flve-vears' course In three Courses varv W «iirf.iio il. 

, preparatory schools, all almin* io lit for the uniSy, Sd m »u^^ 

Schedule of typical primary course of study, Chihuahua, .)fcrico. 



Whole nurol^er of hours per subject per grade. 


Subjects, 

m 

— ^ 


Second 

grade. 

Third 

grade. 

"Fourth 

grade. 

Fifth 

grade. 

RIxth 

grade. 

♦ 

Total. 

"■ i 

Sfianish, reading, writing. gramma"r 

l.*0 

133' 

40 

16f 

100 
. 1|V| 


150 

150 

80 

1.50 

150 

80 

133 

80 

833 

Arithmetic t.? 

JJo 

FvnpiricAlgeomclrv - . 

lU# 

83 

^lUU 

An 

lid 

cart 

833 

History i 

ou 

80 

423 

tieography 


(JU 

nU 

80 

80 

423 

Objective studios 

J33 

•HI 

167 

WJ 

100 

80 

^ 80 

370 

4^ 

• M awniff 

Manual training 

66 

66 

66 

» 

80 

vn 

io6 

90 

• 60 

40 

60 

90 

498 

Music “ 

40 

tVJ 

in 

gt/i 

80 

60 

429 

Phyolcal training 

66 

VI 

AA 

nO 

60 

- 40 

280 

nvics.. 

IID 

'lUU 

An 

80 

00 

60 

432 

Natural science 1 



ou 

50 

1 CA 

SO 

340 

Folitical economy 




loJ 

ioO 

50 

150 

50 

433 

100 






40 

40 

80 

Tot^l per year and course 

A pproximate hours per week 

677 

17 

939 

2d 

900 

oq 

1,045 

26 

1,080 

26 

1,133 

28 

6,774 



do 

1 144 


*A\pr^e, 24. 
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EDUCATION SY^iriMS IN LATIN AMERICA, 
SUp$ in the education tyslem of Me-xico. ' 


Proxlnuklc ftges. 


School or grade. 


! ^ 


Primary schools (escudas primarias).. . 

Preparatory aeboob (escuelas prepara(oria<)..;i 

Eogiot^ng xhods (secondary gmilc). 

Normal schools 

Schools of commerce and business 

UniversHy school of medicine [ 

University school of englo^ring and applied 
sciences ; 

University school of chemical <icicQce. . 

University vhool of law 

Uni\xrsity school of agriculture 

University school of advanced studies » 

University vhool of dentistry. 


10 


11 


12 


n 


14 


Is'llt'lT 



IS 


10 20 


21 


22 23 






I I 
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.0 EDUCATION IN CUBA. 

general statement. 

The new Republic of Cuba (1902), the largest and most western 
of the West India Islands, haif an area of 44, *2 1 5- square miles and n 
population of 2,889,004, an average of 60 to the square mile. The 
inhabitants are about 74 per cent white, mostly Spanish or of Spanish 
descent, and 26 per cent colored, mostly negro or negro descent. The ■ 
language of the country is Spanish and th'c religion dominantly 
Roman Catholic, though there is complete separation of Church and 
State and other religions are freely pragticod. The prevailing climate . 
is hot and dry, though there is abundance of rainfall, ^jjpiich is not 
evenly distributed throughout the year and the country/ There are 
2,500 miles of coast lino where the heat remains continuously high in 
summer but mild and balmyjn winter. Inland, owing^ the moun- 
tainous condition of the country (the altitude varying from 3,000-to 
8,400 feet), the climate is milder, and the healthful sea breezes make 
it quite enjoyable during all seasons of the year. The temperature 
scarcely falls'below 50® Falircnheit in^winter nor rises above 86® in 
summer, but the average winter temperature of the entire island is 
about 72® and of summer 82.5®, The average annual rainfall varies ' 
in different localities from 40 to 160 inches. The- hottest months are 
July and August, and the wet season from July to September. 

. Prior to the conditioiu^'Which led to the establishment of the 
Republic, education was mostly private, limited inextent) and of a ^ 
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backward nature. ^ The illiteracy was placed in 1899 at* 65 per ^cnt, 
the number of schools 200, and the number of pupils 4,000. 'In 1900, 
under the new regime, the schools had increased to 312 and the number 
of pupils, to 34.597. Since the reorganization of the education system 
in 1899. modihed and re^justed by the school laws of 1909 and 1915. 
there has been encouraging advancement' made in the education 
system and practice. In 1919, just 20 years after the Treaty of Paris 
and the beginning of the new r6gim‘e, the rwimber of schools had in- 
creased to over 4,000, the number of teacliers to 6.'i5l, and the number 
(»f pupils to 334,671* The short administration of the island by tlie 
United States Government (1898-1902) left its imprint on the educa- 
tion system, which, especially in primary (elementary] education^ 
conforms more nearly to the edufation'^stera of the United Statea" 
than any other Latin-American country. 

Public education is directed and supported by (he Government 1 
It is secular, free, and complsory.from 7 to L3, inclusive. It covcm 
the usutd division.sfof primary, secondar<^, and superior or professional. 
The unit of school administration is the municipality, which includes 
the urban community and the contiguous rural territory. The corn-* 
plete urban |primary (elementary) school covers a course of eight 
years and may be preceded in the cities by an efficient kindergarten 
school. In rural communities the primary school covers but four 
years. There are six Provinces in the Pepublic, and each Province is 
provided, at the capild cit^ wdth at least one Government secondary 
school under the'litle-'"Instituto de Segunda Ensenanza Provincial " 
which, under the present conditions, covers a course of four yeara 
based for entrance on an eight years’ primary, and preparing, on 
examinatum, for tht bachelor’s degree and entranc’h to the pfofes- 
sional schools of the university. There are also a number of officially 
^ recognized private secondary schools (colegios) which conform more 
closely to the Latin American type, and as an annex to each pro- 
vincial institute is a Government normal s'drool of somewhat equiva- 
lent ucadeuiic.grade to the secondary scl^ols. , ^ 

* • SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

J “ 

At the head of the public-school system of Cuba is the secretary of 
public instruction and fine arts,' a* eabmet officer appointed by the 
President- of the Rep'hblic. He is intrusted ‘with the execution of 
all the laws of public instruction in the Republic, the inspection of 
universities, the. administrative instruction of other higher institu- 
tions of learning, of institutions of secondary instruction, of normd 
schools, of arts ami trades and other special schools, and of all 
ters pertaining to education. 

Under the secretary of public instruction is the superintendent of 
public instruction, who, together, with the six provincial superin- 
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tondents of public instruction, one for each Province, constitute the 
national board 'of superintendence, charged with the function of* 
school administration and supervision of education throughout the 
island. There are a number of school inspectors who function in 'the 
usual manner of such olhcers: A Federal school inspector acting in 
conjunction wit);i secretary of (Public instruction; six provincial 
schdol inspectors acting for the different Provinces; 'and municipal 
school inspectors, one for each municipality or local district. 

The next and lowest division of school administration are the 
boards of educatiqn of the municipalities, the loca^school unit. , Each 
board is composed of seven members elected by the voters of the 
district. To be eligible to membership on the board one must be 
citizen, resident of the municipality, bead of a family, and able to read 
and write. He can not hold any other Government office at the 
same time with the exception of that of professor of secondary or 
higher education. Tlie local school inspector is empowered to act 
with the bo^ of education in an advisory capacity. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 


1 


I 


The s<jhool year extends from the 1st of September to the 31st of 
the following August; the first school session begins on the second 
Monday of September and ends on the Friday before the 25th of 
December; the second term begins on the first Monday after the 
1st of January and ends on the Friday before Hoi}' Week; the third - 
term begins on -the first Monday after Holy Week and ends when. 3(> 
weeks have been- completed. The school month is composed of fo\ir 
•weeks, the school week of five days (Monday to Friday, inclusive), 
the school day of five hours 'exclusive of recess periods in all grades 
except the first, wherein it. b four hours. The university year covers 
eight months, from the 1st of October to the 31st of ^^ay. The dmly 
sessions begin at 7 in the morning and close at 5, in the case of .peda- 
jgogy 6, in the afternoon. In secondary education the length of the 
school year b abo eight months, covering a period similar to that 
of the university. ' . . • 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

a 


Great improvement has been made in primary education in the ‘ 
past 20 years, and school attendance has increased manyfold. There . 
are two types of primary schools— those proyided for the rural db- 
tricte, covering a course of four yeaia, and those for the urban db« ' 
tricts, covering courses ohsix'and eight years. It b the aim of the 
Government to establbh a rural school in every community where 
I there afe.sufficient children to justify. In bolated situations or com- 
[ . munities wherein sufficient children are not found to justify the es* 
tablbhment of a school, traveling iaaohers ere provided to carry the 
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raclimeou of educalion to the homes and the individuaf chUdren. 
Promotion from grade to |^ado in the rural schools depends on the 
judgment of the individual teachers subject to review by the district 

inspector. Completing the four years* work satisfies the compulsory 
school law. ^ . 

, Urban schools are found only in the large!- and more important 
urban communities; the smaller municipalities with the contiguous 
territory provide for rural gchools only. As in other Latin .Vmerican 
countries, boys and girls are cduca'ted in separate schools, e.xcept in 
coninmnities where there are not sufficient chUtlrcn to justify the 
establishment of two schools, when a single mixe"d school will be pro- 
VI ed.- Tlie teachers of all girls’ schools and mixed schools are women 
only, -nie subjects of the rural schools are SpanisH language, reatling 
writing,. arithmetic, nature studies, play activity and singing, notiAM 
of geography, history, hvtiene. civics, morals and conduct, agricul- 
ture, and draw ing and i^anual training. The eight veam’ course of 
the urban school is reijtiired for entranco on secondary educalion, 
-though It IS sUll possible to obtain full entrance into the secondary 
.-schools on examinatioh after completing tlie sixth-grade primary 
school. Tlie subjects pf the eighth-grade primary school are thesame 
and niore advanced wArk on the subjects of the rural schools, unth the 
addition of English, /general geography, notions of general history 
physiology and hygii^nc, geometry, natural science, including physic 
and cheniLstry, and ^liysical cducatfoo. 
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PREPARATION OP TEACHERS. 


The normal school law of 1915 provides for two normal schoBfir; ona 

. Habana, and the eapitaU 

of the Provinces if Pinar del Rio, Malanzas, Sanla Clara. CiiSIWey 

and Oriente, where inslruclionds free. Tliese schools are esCablUh^ 
a. annexes to the provinejal institutes, or secondary schools. All 
teachers were required to qialify- under the above low, but provision 
**u'*^‘" teachers who had duly xjurtlified 'under the law of 
1900. Thus apout half of the teachers arc those who had qualified 
under the old law. 

The normaUchool cohrso covers four years and requires for en- 
trance that thp student be-at least 14 years of age, of good health and 
moral character, physically qualified to exercise the functions of a 
teacher, and ^n entrance examination covering in special cases six 
and in others ^ight years' elementary course. Each year the 50 appli- 
cants best qualified on competitive examination are admitted. The 
subjects of stud^ are as follows: Spanish language and literature: 
anthmetic, idgebra, geometry; physics, chemistry, natural history, 
and agricult^e; English, and French or German; drawing, penman- 
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shf|y, elementary modeling; 'anatomy, physiology, hygiene, physical 
. ^education, games, and sports; music,' manual work, and special kinder- 
garten studies (elective) ; pedagogy, logic, 'psychology, methodology, 
*Bcliool hygiene, and practice. 

^ ' On graduation the student receives the diploma of Dormal teacher, 
. . or pf normal -kindergarten teacher. Professors of the normal schools 
afe appointed by the President of the.Republic and must be ov^f 21 
years of age, possess the degrefe of doctor of pedagogy of Habana 

• University., or of superior teacher granted by the normal schools of 

* '‘Guanabacoa and Habaha, or of^ ^ Spanish nonnal school granted 
before 1899, if the applicant is^e (^ban; or an analogous degree t® 
these, granted' by some recognized'’forei^ institution if the applicant 
is a foreigner.^ ‘ Only normal graduates or professionally trained teach- 

V ws can.be placed in- permanent positioqs; others may be employed 
tempprorily in the absence of prof?ssibnally trained candidates, but 
they can hot recenre permanent eraplbyment. ■ Cuban teachers are 
given the * preference in all schools,, but well-prcpareil foref^ners, 
especially those from ‘the .JJnitcd States, frequently fin^ b ready 


welcome. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION; 


Secondary education is- more ■ closely related to higmr and pro- 
fessional educatioa than , to primary or elementary pdijcation. ■’ It is * 
offened in the six punli'e provincial institutes (free except the annual 
matriculatiDn fee of $12.50)^*and in a nujnber'of priv^e (jolegios. To' 
enter theqjublic secondary schools, the pupil must be 13 years of age 
and prove tlfrough <vn examiniftion that he has completed the eighty 
years* primary school*, or in special cases the si^ y^rq priinary school. - 
The secondary school covers a course of four years leading^n gradua- 
tion" to the degree of IpvchilleLeh cicmcias y Ictras (bachelor of seierice^ , 
find letters) and fitting for. entrance to the university^and professional 
schools. The subjects of study are: Spanish, i^ngli^h or French, geog- 
raphy, history) arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigbnoificlry, phy-v 
sics, chemistry, patural history, civics, elements of sociology, iogic,- 
and psychology; Physical education, iS compulsory throughout th® 
TOurse. Thq institutes are authorized to^ ihake adjustments of the * - 
4X>urses to meet local need^. ' • * ’ . - ' 

. i. ;• ipOHES EDUCATION. • 

. Higher edhcation ‘ and professional instruction are offered* in the 
'UnivOTsity of .‘H^ana, fojunded in 17<2t,-contMipng the faculties of 
. arts. and science, medicine and primacy, and law. Iq November, 

^ 1919, there were«2,272 stud)lhrtai«hroyed in the-imixersity, wbcT Were 
divide M faculty;, of hWaT fuds and edeno^;*' ” 

iu tlie faculty ^ofiaw; 1,457 iu the faculty«of meii^cine. and. phar- , 

. .. i ■ ,v ^ ' .* k 
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macy. The three faculties above mentioned are again divided as 
foUows: The faculty of letters (arts) and science into the schools of 
letters and philosophy, of pedagogy, of engineering, including elec- 
. tncity, architecture, agronomy; the faculty of mcdicine.and pharmacy 
into ^e schools of medicine, of pharmacy, of dental surgery, and of 

. vetennary medicine; the faculty of Jaw into the schools of civil law 
public law, and notary. ^ \ 

Entrance to any faculty of the university is based on an age limit 
of at least 17 and graduation* front* the four years’ course of the 
secondary school as indicated above. The university courses are of 
different lengths and offer advanced and professional degrees only, 
ihe degrees of doctor of pedagogy, lettcre and philosophy', mathe- 
matics,. physico-chemical^science, and natural science are granted on • 
a three years’ course, 15 years of schooling. The course in medicine 
requires six year*; pharmacy, dentistry, veterinanr, midwife, and 
ilursing -three each; public law three; civil law four; notary two* 
ch(jpiical and agricultural experts and engineers three and four years- 
electrical enjpneers four, civil engineem, architects, and overseers or 
master workmen five years each, 

* % 

* » FORW.^RI) ■MOVEMENT. 

The progress in edijention for the past 20 or more years has been 
exc(‘cdingly opcoura^ngi New ^hools have been established in all i 
l^rts ofthe Republic. Tim system of school administration* has been 
simpl.flod and strengthened apd the scjiool buildings greatly improved. 1 
pecial attention has Jioen given to the training of- teachers, and the i 
supply, while not yet adequate, isrimm'ensoly bettor and not far short 
of 4thtf demand. «Up-to-diUc kindergartens have been established in 
several cities and a -normal school for tho training of kindergarten 
^ leachers was established at Habaha and courses ’on the’ subject -in 
oth^^^al .sdiqols. Pliysical education was made- a required sub- ' 
jeet untn the close ftf secondary education. -School sonitatiom and 
child welfare Wdro looked after by the school authoritie.-^ and greatlv 
Improved... Industrial, education has bein* greatly stimulated and 
agricqltural education stressed in the schools, especially in the rural 
. primary schools, in which it is mado a compulsory .subject • • 

Pn MarcXlO, 1923,'at tho'Quinta do los Molinos, Habana, a short 
priictical coijrse nr apiculture was inaugurate'd for the school Inspectors ‘ 
and* toachors of the Province of Habanii. The classes are held evwy ’ 
Sat^ay moniing W ^ J 

of the school yoar.^fcTho cohrse o^o'nted with: f05 present, 19 of whom' 

; tho Teihainder, rural itnd urbAn teachers, - 

the^ajpity of ^om were^vomen. ?ieVc6t™ irw oi«arii^^ 

V 4 ® inspector and the instruction pvon b/thi.Kead ’'i^^ 
of the i^o^oi^oia 8«h(^ of unive^ityjSehor 
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Since the year 19l4 agriculture has been included in the curriculum 
of the rural schools of Cuba, with the object of imparting to the chil- 
dren in rural districts a fundamental kiiowledge of farming and pre- 
paring them to become intelligent agriculturists. The purpose of 
the courses in agriofllturo as oi^lined by the board of superinten<lents 
is to teach the pupils, to what sources of information an agriculturist 
may turn for knowledge,' advice, or public aid; to foment anti stimulate 
broa<i lino^ of rural economy; to increase the love of country life, 
animals, and plants. The instruction, while simple, is practical and 
t}u)r()ugh as to fundamental principles. 

Ji]ach rural school is required to have a field devoted to ogriculjtural 
experiments which the. children shall* cultivate themselves under the 
‘instruction of the teachers, mid this program naturally necessitates 
the .possession of considerable practfcul knowledge of agriculture by 
the teachers. The school gardens established for this purpose are 
provided with the necessary light-weight garden implements — spade, 
rake, hoe, fork-,^otc.— aqd the fundamental principles of gardening 
are taught. According to the latest statistics (1921), the, school 
gardens under cultivati^h were. 396, os follows: In the Province of 
TIabana, 109; Pinar del Rio, 102; Matanzas, 83; Clara, 49; 

.Oriente, 43; Camaguey, 10.- Since 1921 much attention has been 
. given to the training of .teachers in the essentials of farming, cropping, 
gardening, weeding, ’^irrigating, care and cultivation of fruit and 
other trees in order to make their agricultural, instruction more 
efficient. '*.:* •' ^ 

Strp^ in the^urnfxhn tfftkm of Cuhn^ 

^ » 
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, . CENTRAL AMERICA. 

' ■ ■ '. * 

•. j;Ccntral* America Qomprises the, Republics of Guatemala, Honduras,' 

■ ’ Isicaraguli, Sajvarlor, and Costa J^ica,; the new Republic of .panama., 
added to th/Q Itudyjfpr tha sake of convenience. In an*, 
Guatom^a alone all the 

Ant^nca; lat«r;(W2i3^),^ of Quatf)* 

b^dm^ fred S^afn niid constituent (^n^eae. 

•, „ '.V 

.... .v- - ’ • 
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bf the up an independent nation Under the title of the 

Central American Federation, embracing the present States of Costa 
Kica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador! The first 
« Pfcsidcirf of tho Fcderation'wns Gen. Jos« Arce. The union did not 
[ prove practical, the States seceding one by one to form independent 

dkseh-c'? ""‘o" •'“'I completely 

After 60 or moyc years, the small republics, with so many interests 
in common, began anew (he struggle for unification of interests and 
some form, of ceiUrai Organization. In Deccml«f-, 1907, at the 
' Peace Conference, held in Washington, there was 

esfabhshc<l an international court, of justice, to'contimie in operatioo ' 

. for-IO years; »lso an mf ernationni bureau at GuateiSla to promot^ 

industry, commerce, and agriculture of the Central American Renub- 
ics.. In 1921 an effort was made to revive tho Central American 
I nion siffned at San Jose, Costa Rica. This treaty has 

been ratified by tho Governments of Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Salvador, and m accordance with ite provisions a constitutional 
convention wm assembled in Tegucigalpa August 20, 1921. A coni 
stltution was drafted and ratified by the three countries represent^ 
at the convention, resulting in the formation of the Republic of 
.(cntral America, composed of the above-named countries. 

Under tho new Govemmnnt. .Q#n«n . 


Under the new Goyemment eich.Statc retains 'itrautonomy and 
mnnngemont nnd direction of its interiml nffairs 
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imlepemlencc m t|,e management „i iw intcnial affairs 

and win carry on jfovernmontal functions not a|iccificallv delegotcd 
to the.new Fcdcration.^The cons’titution of tho central Republic 
places the executive authority in a Federal eouncU, composed of one 
dolegato and one alternate from each Stale, elepte4 by popular vote 
. for a term of five years. The delegates cho^e fwm their numbw a 
prosnlent and vice president for a term of oiiFyoar, tho prosidont not 
being ehpble to recloction the following year. The legislative power 
18 vMtod in n Senate nnd Chamber of Deputies; the former conskting 
0 three members from each State, appointed by the respecUvo legii 
, k ire,, and one from the Federal District of the .Republic X ' - 

. I»ttcri8.compoaedof.onoropfhsoiitative'andono alternate, elects bv 

popular voito, for every 100,000 inhabitants or friction thei^ k 
exccM of 50,000. ‘Provision Is ma.lc for a supreme court and imch ■ 
inferior CTurts as may -be created by law.', -fho supreme court fc 
TOmpoe^ of SCTon judges and Uireo altemaUB., appointed by tS’' 
&natc rom a list of 21 cantlidates, 7 froM oact ShL. Not III of 
the Central^encan Republics have ratified tho a^^ederation 

fnto tho FedOTaUon wUl prevent its |oing inuteffect. . ^ 

|)or°4 ^S2r« of the uited States, DecemV' 

, por 4, l»22r «n important conforenoo on Central Americatflaflfaii^^ 1 
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paf'ticipatod in by the Governments of Quatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was held in the Hall of the 
Americas at the; Pan American Union building, Washington, D. C. 
Mter prolonged, deliberations tha conference resulted in Ihe approval, 
February 7, 1923, of a general treaty of peace and amity,- 11 conven- 
tions, and 3 protocols. The conventions covered the following: 
The establishment of an international Central American tribunal, o/ 
international commissions of inquiry, of free trade, of stations for 
agricultural experimepto and industries, of permanent Central Amei^ 
can commissions, unification of protective laws for workmen and 
laborer's, practice of the liberal professions, preparation of projects of’ 
electoral legislation, reciprocal exchange of Central American students^ 
extradition convention, and convention for the limitation of arma- 
ments. ‘ ^ . 

All education in Central America is under the direct contfiplof the 
individual republics. Here, as‘'in other Latin American countries, 
the principal thought in the study has been to present such informa- 
tion as will be found most valuable to tlie student and teacher in 
whom the travel spirit is large. W’ith the single exception of Brazil, 
the language of which is Portuguese, the oIBcial language dT all other 
Latin American countries is Spanish. 

e 

EDUCATION IN GUATEMALA. 

\ ' * . 

GENiCHAf. STATEMENT. o 

Guatemala is second in size and first in population of the Republiqs 
of Central America, including the new Republic of Panama, pre- 
sented with the Central America^ i^epublics for the sake, of edp- 
venjence. Thd area' of Guatemala is 48,200 square miles, afU its 
present population 2,119,fti5, or about 44 per square mil^. ^The 
population is compo.<ted principally, of native Indians of a high type; 
finly 60 per 'cent are pure-blood Indians; the remainder are chiefly 
mestizos or^ mixtures of Indians and white race.s. The whites or 
descendants Of Elurppeans, mostly Spanish, are few and dwell prin- 
cipally in Guatemala City, the capital, a*hd other principal cities. 
Much the larger proportion of whites dwell in the capital. 

Guatemala is the most northern of the Central American Republics, 
lying withia 'the -Tropics between 13® and 18® north latitude. In 
^e main it is bounded on the north and west by Mexico, on the south 
by the Pacif^cV and on the east by Sal vador, Hooduras, Caribbean 
. Sea, and British H^duras. With tl^e exception of iCs marrow but 
~~’long sU'ip. of.Voast line on the Pacific and the shorter but brocider 
/.iAitrip of mar^y coast, line on the Caribbean .Sea, wjijefb Conditions are- 
genuiuely tfopioal, the climate t)f the large inland plateau redone, 
with an olevatioU pf from 4,00t) tO; 11,600 feet above sea level, is 
healthful: 'Afanyof the mountain peaks apse still hiefher, 
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as Fuego, 12,570 feet; Tacana, 13,300 feet; Tajumulco, 13,800 feet. 
The city of Guatemala (population 125,000), wher5 most of the white 
inhabitants live, is on air elevation of 4,877 feet. above sea level. It 
is said to be a very beautiful city, surrounded by green-clad hilla 
and imposing volcanoes, with a climate of perpetual spring. Quezal- 
tenango, the third city in size <|)opulation 25,000), is on a still higher . 
’ plateau, elevation 7,351 feet above sea level. It i« situated in a rich 
farming community in .wliich the chief productions are corn, wheat, 
'“^and, on lower elevations, coffee. There -are a number of active 
volcanoes, ^nd serious earthquake^ are quite frequent * 

Education is free and compulsory for all cliildren between the ages 
of 6, and 14, In 1922 there were. 2,'393 public primary schools and 
373 private primary schools, a total of 2,t06 establishments for pri- 
mary education. The number of pupils enrolled in primary schools 
was 82,997; iiR*secondary schools, 4,715; ifl" higher -education, 482. 
During the year (1922) 142 new primary schools were opened, and 
the pay of 8(;hodl-teacherS was increased. 


In the acquisition, construction, and repair,of school buildings 
total of 4.,133*t548 pesos was expended. In addition, there was spe 


a 

spent 


for«school supplies a total of 157,897 pesps 0124,941, United States . 
currency). The completion of the school of agriculture, the national ., • 
amservatory of music, a girls’ high school, and various, schools for 
nv^ual graining were among the principal accomplishments of thd ' 
ycaRin the educational field. ' 


aENERAL'OOVBRSlIBNT. 




The Governmei^s of the Oeotral American Republics are quite 
similar throughout, and a brief outline qjUhe Government of Guate- 
mala will, suffice for alL The legislative poW is vested in a NationaK 
Assembly, consisting of ^representatives (one 4bi;every 20,000 inhab- 
itants) choson" by universal suffrage for four^eah»yand‘ a'Council of 
State of 13 members, pjirtly elected, by tne Nat^^af Assembly, 
partly appointed by the President of the Republic! Thy President ' 
is eleeffed by direct vote of the people fora term of six years.XBesides 
the legislative and executive branches, there is the usual judicial 
branch of governmeht. 'There are alsq 22 aduiinistr/itive< depart- 
ments, at the head of each is a jefe politico appointed by the President 
of the' Republic, The departments are subdivided into districts 
and municipalitiea; At the heaiUof the district is'nn alcalde; af the 
head of the municipality is a corregidor, or mayor. . ' . ’ 

*** ^* SCHOOL ADMtNISTRATip^i ' A 

im The department ot public ins^jjetion is' one of the seven cabinet . 
departments, having charge of all educatio^'affaiiH ofltho Republic, 
The 8fe9retarjr or»mjftiflter of public instruction, appointed to the^ 
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cabinet positipn by the President of the Republic, administers primary 
secondary, and higher sdiools, including the national university and 
other educational institutions maintained by the Govemmdilt. Next* 

. in order to the minister of public instruction is the inspector general, 
chief of the staff of school inspectors. 'I'here are two teclinicq,!- 
inspectors, one for day and one for night 8c.|iopl8, and a special 
• inspector of school h^gi'enr for the Department of Guatemala^ Prior 
to 1921 each of the^!^2^ '^lepaftments had as its chief school offuW 
an inspector, bht in that ^ear, for the sake of economy, tlic number 
■ of departmental school inspe^t.ors was re<lucedHt.o nine by cbnibining 
two or three departments, suitably located, under the management 
of a smgle inspe^()r ^ ^ , t • 

The national b(Wd of* education’,* through whom |iir public ^jduca-. 
tion is managed, is cb^posed.of theiollowing membore: The minister^ 
of public instruction, the inspector ^ueral of eTTueation, llle secr^ 
tary of, inspect ion, the inspector of teiftifal education, iho inspector 
of technicafniglit schools, and the9 depilttmental inspecttws. Kaph ' 
depart|).ent has a departmental board consisting of sixr memliers. 
At the capifal, in' the Department pf. Guatemala, the departmental., 
board is made up as follows: llie inspector general, tbo secretary of 
ihspection^ the inspector of technical education at the capital, the 
fffspector of technical education in night scho^ at tine yapital, the*^. 
departmental inspector of public instruction, nAd the inspeefor^of 
•iQhobI hygiene for the depariment of Giiatemtvla^ %At the'beginnmg 
#unit of edut^tlon there' is a local school board', %ut alKeducation 
' is, highly centralized, and most of. tlic initiative, ho^s beginning 
higher -upt ^ . • 

. - PRIMARY EDIJCATIOM. / ^ * 

Pripiary education is divided into twp sections— H|^ lower or ordi-"^* 
naryrprimaryj^ThovK covering the fir^''threo years,' aniNhfi upper or 
‘ complementary' primarj' school, coveri^ the next three years ' 
(fourth, fifth, and sixth years).. At the clpsc of.f«ch diyl.sion there is ^ 
a public.examination require,!! for promotion to tTle next higher grade'. 
Graduation from the compleld'primary .cohrso of siji years is.reifuired 
for entrance into the national insti^uities and normal scho.ols. , The 
, subjects in- the Ipwer apd upper (complementarj^) prin^ary grades are 
here givcin in parallel columns to sb^w the slight differences in the', 
tdro schools. “* • ' . '** 

X, • \ 

Lowbb Primary School. 

b-. 


^UrPRR PRIMAR 




Main Diviiiom* 


n\J£ 


OMPLtt- 

>UL. 


^ a. €oatility . . . . . J Mcwul education 

:.C ■ ' : ■ *' *■ t ■ f*“ 


k: 




V 


’I. Morals. 

2, Civiai. * 

3., GentilUyi*. 




A 


/ 
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Lower Prim ary Scro 6^ 
' — Continued. .. • 

. 8 ubjecu , 


Upper PriiTary (Complementary) 
School— Continued . 


Main ' Diiiahm , 

% 




3. Readinglmd nblionj ofpio 
mother tongue. 

Writing 

6. Arithmetic 

6. (ieography of (fuatcmala. . . 

7. Object lessons . ." 

8. ^oijonsof (luafcnnulan his- 

} t«ry 

9. Notions of ai^ricurt lire 


I 


10. KngliHh. 


, Jt/ 


«VV 


I r. I ntollortiial ed- ’ 
Ijcation. 


11. Manual training ."f 

12. (iymnafliiitn 

13. Militar}' ex g ff j ya. 

H. jCalUthcnios .» 

J5. Drawing. '. .;.k\I.V. Artistic educa 

l(i. ^>inging.... . tion. 

17. Manual training or nuT^dle 

work. 


and 


Ameripa, '^uni- 


111. PhvBiral edu- 
cat ion. 

• f 


18. Domestic ocynomv 

19. Ciardening. 


'Eduration espe- 
' 'ciallyfotgirls. 

• • M * 


Subjecu. 

4. Progressive reading 

composition. 

5. Spanish grammar. 

6. Writing. 

. 7. Arithmetic. * 

8. Geography o| Guateij^^a, 

^ Central 

vcrsal. 

9. Hijtory, Guatemalan, Cen- 
• tral American;. kini vcrsal. 

10. Natural sciencej ’ notions of » 

zoology, botany, miner- 
alogy, and geolo^'. 

11. Experimental science, no- ** 

Cions pf mechanic, phys- 
ics! cheipistry. 

12 . 1 Hygiene, . 

13. Bookkeeping. . 

14. English. 

f5. Gvmnasium'. • 

• • 

16. .Mihlar>' exercises, o •* 

17. Calisthenira. 

.j » ^ , 

M8. Vocal r^ftic. • ' 

U9. Drawings K.ncar, natural. 

iSO. Manual training. 

21. Domestic economy. 

22. Gardening. 


The time 'clement is not given, but since' the stress in pfomt^ons 
IS placed on yearly and final examina tions, the times put upon a sub- 
ject i»y tHej)upil.in Guatemala' is considered less'importaht thiih in 
the 'United States. The lower primary' schoill «aiisfics^4he compul- 
t^<yy feature of tl;e law*, and the uppec primary ^t(^|^ioentfiry 
s(^oUs ^pund (jnjy- in cities and mo^g favQj-ed 



SBCONDART EDUCATIO.V. 


^Sccoftdapy cduc 4 tion is offered in the Institutos Naoidnales (natibnid 
ins.titutes). ^ Thcr complete* coume coyers fivi J’ears and loads on 
gr^ nation to thS degree of Bachiiler en Cicncias y I^tras (bachelor 
of science and betters). Both thp national institutes an*d Uio normal 
‘schools' which are.usually found as anne.res to the inatitut^, require, 
for full admission completiomof the six 3 *eersf’ primary course. ,The 
above 'liachelor’s degree, cov«r ng 11 years of schooling, is sufficieht '.- 
'for entrance kx all faculties of the university. There are eight, { 
national im^titutes,, five for bbys and three for* girls., £aeh of.the ^ 
national Institutes has a .norm^ nchdol annCT^ed/ and usually ^ 
n^Brcial 8pctiena..are^ also' connected with the institutes. Besides the ^ 
nonnal-dchopl annexes]^ thefe are four separate normal schools — one* 
forJ^oys, twerfor jj^ls, and a special normal initio capital v 
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for tho training of Indian teachers, probably the only one. of its type 
■ in Latin America. - ^ . -...r 

'^ere are a number of private secondary schools, usually ^der the 
designation of colcgios, some of which are subsidized by tne Govern- 
ment, and all iriust comply with the Government, requirements for 
promotion of theit pupils. Tratlfe schools for boys, and a few for 
gifls,' are found in different parts of the Republic. The courses are 
adapted^to the practical activities of life and not intended as prepa- 
ration for further study. The subjects of study of the national insti- 
tutes and normal schools, by years, tfre given below in parallel col- 
,umns. As in the primary school, the' time element has beep omitted, 
“^he school year represents 36 weeks, 5 day 54 )e^' 1 l^^eek, 6 hours per 
.day, and 50 minutes p^r recitation penod. \ 

PLAN OF STUDY'T'^' . 

(For Iht wcnndarjr kad nohaal rduectloii^ivYlN nMiooal iiuUtutM^ the Republic of Ouatcoult.) 

Nat4«al iKSTmrrBS. ' ""f' • Norual Schools. 

Fintfrar. . * p - 

Bpwuflh framnuir, firet-coune. Rn.n5.K 

Engliafa, ariit couise. SpanuJ gramma?. 

Arithmetic. • Er^'luh, fi«t course. 

Cosmography and phyaical'geo^phy. Anthmetir 

Geography and history ol Cantral America. ^ <«mogTaphy and physical geography, 
lihed drawing. 


Sttoni frar. 

Spanish grammar, second courso. 
English, sacond* course. , ^ 

Algebra. • 

Zoology. 

^ Descriptive geography. ^ 

Physiology and hygiene. 

Third fmr, 

English, third course. . 

Geometry and trigonometry. 

> Botany and mineralogy. 

’ Ancient history, and that of the Middle 
Ages. 

French, first course. , 

Tactics and military ^ulations.* 

Fourth foar,^ 

English, fourth course. 

JYonch, second course , 

Philosophy, first course, 

Ph>’sic8 and mechanics. * 

Modem history. 

!' Bookkeeping. ., 

E Stenography. ■ ' , 

Fifth fmr. 

i 'Englisn; fifth course.' 
j' French, third course'. 
r“ Philosophy, second cotins. • 

CbemistTy. . ’ 

General grammar and rhetoric. 

' : (Hvic instruction and poUti'eal economy, 


.Theoretical pedagogy. 

Zoology. ' • 

, Sitood ftrr. 

{fotany and mineralogy. 

English, second course. 

Algebra, ' 

Giiography and historj’ of Central Amer-' 
ica. • • ^ 

Practical pedagogy. 

Fredch, first courses 

Tactics and military regulat\Ona.' 

"Third ftor. 

Physiology and hygiene. 

English, I third course. 

Geometry. • 

Descriptive geography r- 
Practical pedagogy, * ’’ 

Stenography. 

French, second course. 

9 . 

Fourth fW, 

English, fourth course. 

Metho(iology — theory a^d practics. 
Bookkeeping. , 

Mechanics, physical and chendM. 
Universal history. , . 

Stenography, . 

Fjrench, third course. 




IMsi te ilila. 
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HIQHBR EDUCATIOK. 

There is a '’National University of Guatemala at Guatemala City, 
founded?Jft 1918, offering higher instruction in faculties or special 
courses of law, medicine, pharmacy, mathematics, natural science, ' 
agronomy, philosophy and letters. There are also at the capital ' 
.«chopls of engineering\nd polytechnics; the latter was formerly the 
military academy w. .The following institutions of secondaiy or higher ' 
education nre^nlso situated at the capital: The National School of 
Agriculture, the Ntl^ional Aviation wSchfiolj. the School of Fine Arts, 
the Acaclemy of Drawing and Painting, the National Conservatory of 
Music, the National School of Telegraphy, and 'the School of Com- ‘ 

, morce. . . ^ * 

The Government is* taking active steps (1923) for the establish- 
ment of several jiew agricultural schools in suitable communities to -* 
give instruction in coffee, wheat, com, fruit, etc., farming. .The 
ministry of public instruction has ordered (1923) the establishment 
of a day nursery and kindergarten in the orphanagd known as Casa 
del Nifi(>7 where mothers may leave, their babies with the assurance 
that they will be properly t>athed, dressed, and fed’ during their 
absence. The Government is to aid in the establishment of other 
such nurseries in differeht parts of the city. There Ls also consider- 
•able effort being made to extend rural education to the country 
districts. ' 

Sirpt m the education tyuem of Guatemala. 



EUUC.\T10N IN nOXhURAS. 


OENRRAL 8TATEUENT. 


Bepu1>lic of Honduras covers, about 44,276 Ekiglish square 
miles, and according to estiinated figures (1921) contains' 637,114 
inhabitants— mrflej 14,528, female 322,586— or 12.5 to the square 
mile. The inhabitants arO ’ chiefly Indians witli an admixture of 
Spanish,’ and on the north qoast are many Negroes. ^ 

According to the scKool censiu of 1Q21, there were 88,463 children 
Wtween the ages* of 7 and 15—48,697 boys and,39,766 girls. - Of 
these, 39,000, or 44 per cent'/ had •^ecei^ied some eduction, and 
49,453, br 56 per cent, were wholly. Ulitepate 4 V . ; ■ ^ 
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88 EDUCATION SYSTEMS IN I*ATIN AMERICA. 

/rhe number of primary schools in operation during the ycar'1021 
were 922, of which 905 were public, 17 private, 531 urban, and 391 
r^al. ^ There were four normal schools, one for boys and one for 
Tegucigalpa, one for girls in Santa Rosa de Copan, and a 
mixed school in Ln Esjicranza. Besides these, there are normai, 
courees in special departments of the colegios in Santa Rosa de Copan, 
Santa Barbara, and Juticnipa. These public normal schools and 
normal courses enrolled (1920) 247 lM>ys and 240 girls. There were ‘ 
(1921) five Govenj^ont secondary schools— El Institute Xncional of 
Tegucigalpa, El Colegio Xacional 'de Segunda Ensenanza in Santa 
Rosa de Copan, El Colegio La Iiidepemlencia in Santa Barbara, El 
Colegio Leon AlWarado in (-omayagua, and El Colegio Ln Kraternidad 
in Justicalpa. These schools had (1920) 71 professors "and 259 
*Btudcnts. In 1921 there were 192 pupils enrolled in conimercial 
courses, offered in the special sfltfiol of commerce at Tegucigalpa, or 
ih commercial departments of the normal schools and colegios. 
From these commercial courses 27 pupils graduated in 1920, of whom 
9 were girls. In 1921 there were recorded in higher education the 
Central L'niversity of Honduras at Tegucigalpa, 32 professors and 
98 students, the latter hung as follows: Forty in the law school, 

37 in the medical school, 21 in (he school bf engiiieering. 

SCHOOL AOHIVISTnATrON. - ^ 

At the head of the public-school system is the Minister of. Public 
Instruction, a member of Hie cabinet, who is entrusted with enforcing 
the laws relating to public education, supervises elementary schools” 
the national institute and school of commerce (industrial and agri- 
cultural education comes under the department of promotion, pid)lic 
works, and agr, culture),* and has charge of the national library, 
Lmler the Mimfjter Public* Instruction, with immediate chnrgc of 
primary education, is the director general of primary instruction. 

He is assisted by. a hoard of nine primary school inspectors, about one 
for every two Departments. The governors of the Departments (17 
in all) have charge of primary education in their respective districts, 
the mayors of the munierpnlities are in direction of local school 
affairs. The 'governors are appointed lly the President, and acconl- 
ing tow recent provision the Fodcrnl school inHpeotory)f the Depart- 
ment has been given the immediate direction of the schools of the 
tlistricfl. ■ 

I'RIMABY EPUCATIO.S. 

.,The prunary schools are urban and rural. The uriufr schools are 
of three types— those of five grades (yeiire), those of four gradcs,*and < 
those of three grades. TheVurbl. schools have only two grades. .Of 
the 922 primaiy schools, 370 were for hoys only, 282 for girls, and 
270 mixed schools. Only the schools offering a five-years’ .course 
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prepare for full entrance into tjie better cblggios and normal'^chools. 
Every pupil passing the five grades is given a “final certificate of 
primary stmlies.” Examinations are held in the last fortnight of 
the school year by a board of three examine^. \ No one pupil can bo 
examined for more than 10 minutes. - 

Primary cthicntion i.s free, secular, and by law compulsory (though 
not enforcedT from .7 to 15. The. subjects of study and recitation 
periods are given in the weekly schedule presented herewith. The 
usual length of the school year is 10 months, extending from Feb- 
ruary 1 to November 30. 

1 ' SKCOVDABY EneCATION. 

Besides the strictly secondary schools of the Government— the 
national colegios and in.stituto* mentioned above— there is a leSs- 
atl^nced type of secondary education found in the normal schools 
antrin the school of commerce in Tegucigalpa. The complete course 
in the ihstituto and colegios covers five years; in the normal school, 
four years. The matriculation in 1920 in all these secondly schools 
was given ns t>38. equivalent to alioiit 1 per cent of the school census 
>md 2.(i per cent of the primary school enrollment. But few girls are 
found in secondary education outside of the normal schools, in which 
they repre.scnt about half. The .secretary of public instruction ' 
made special mention in his report (1919-20) of the fact that seven 
of ^he pupils in one of the Govemjnent secondary schools were girls. 
In 1920 there were 27 graduates from the commercial courses, of 
which 9 were girls. For entraiice ihto one of ‘the secondary schools 
^he ptipil must pre.sent a certificate of graduation from the Govern- 
ment primary school or pass the entrance examination. Graduates 
from the secondary schools, instituto, and colegios receive the title of 
bachiller en ciencias y letras; graduates of the.nopnial coiuJK^nd 
.schools receive a diploma as profcss<>r^)f primnry^||^|imT T'^The 
former title may be met on 10 years of schooling 9. 

The length of the secondary school year is siinPp Py Tflt. of the 
priniary, extending from February 1 to NovemJJer 30; tho daily 
period is from 7 to 11 a. m. and 1 to 5 p. m. ; the usual rccitatioi) 
peiMod is 50 minutes. The subjects of study and time element are 
found in the weekly schedule appended to the report. 

IIIUHER BDUCATldi^. 

llio Central University of Honduras at Tegucigalpa is the only 
institution offering advanced professional education. As at pre^nt 
consntdted, it contains faculties or schools of law,' medicine, and 
engineering, it offers prof^ional degrees in law, Raedicitte, phar-. 
macy, and civil engineering. For entrance the sludeYit must have . 
graduated from one of the secondary schools,, receiving the degree of. 
bachelor of science and letters, T^ medical course is of' six years* ' 
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■ pharmacy of four years, law (juHspnidence) of five years, notary and 
solicitor each of three yea‘rs, and civil engineering course of four 
years. * * ' 

- ' THE TBACHBKS. 

m 

With the exception of primary teachers appointed by the mayors of 
the municipalities, all other teachers and school officers — depart- 
menUl and State— are appointed by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; school inspectors, normal school and colegio. dirvclors are not 
authorized to select the members of their own staff. The provisional 
requisites for primary teachers are, first, to have a diploma ns master, 
a certificate^of ability, or. lacking this, to be of recognized competence; 
second, to be 20 years of age in case of male teachersi and 18 years in 
caw of females, if they have not the diploma mentioned above; 
third, to be of irreproachable conduct. In practice, however, theso 
requirements are unfulfilled. ' More than half of the primary teachers 
• are inexperienced arid without previous pedagogical instruction. 
The average wage of the teacheVs in the rural schools does not exceed 
$20 per month in Unified States currency. Of, the normal 
students in 19.20, 194 were supported by scholarships, of which 167 
were paid by the Federal Government and 27 by'tho municipalities. 

FOREIGN RCHOLARMIIIPH. „ 

In addition to the scholarships for the preparation of teach^ 
mentioijed above, there were on July.31, 1921, 44 students 
Government scholarships in foreign schools. Of these 1 1 wef^tudy- 
ing medicine, 8 agronomy, 6 commerce, 4 enginecringv^'^ipreparatory 
courses, 3 law, 2 painting, 2 dentistry,' 1 sculptUperiiiulustrial cheni- 
, istry, 1 homeopathy, and 1 pedagogy ^^JPhe Government spemls 
$4,230 montld^ on these scholarship^*!^^^'^ 

. • 

Weekly (ht five-grade primary b^ooL 


Subjt'cis. 


Incurs per week Mcfa your. 


II 


NaUooal lacupia^ . 
Ob)eet lessooi;.. 

ArithmeUc 

Ofoffrapby..^* 
History. 


JnttUectual and moral cuUun^ - 


IV 


Notions of physics aod natural science. 
CJvJc iostructloo (domoslic eronoroy 
Mdrahi and etiquette* , , . . . . 


I aewlnf fbr alrls). 


FkyekAl and ariklie cuiiarB 


IVomaiishlp. 


Drawinf** 

Manual labor (appropriate lypca for j^l 
A^ cullural labor (lardeninf for girls) 


I.. 

rhv 


Woglog. 

VhyikaXoMmiaiaiii^^ 

Total woaWjrparlods. 


*.♦ # • ♦ • A *4 A * f A * *4 • 










Sr 




18 


& 

4 

3 

5 

S 


-'F 

2 

a 

2 

t 
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Subjfcts. 


Hourt per wfek f*ch vfv. 


.^Dish 

Kn^clUh 

Maihrnuticfi 

Natural 

Phr‘M<^lty and hn^rm 

\ /.T T 1* 

'*,*• 

i'C 5. 

8ch«Shyi^rof V. * ^ ^ ^ | ^ 

Afficultunc, Uwwtlral— prmcllrai.’! ! * Vl i‘I 

Morals and Hlqurlle..w J ^ 

Civic initnict ion ... ^I* ;*'*A*I 

Bchool pracilor *. !, ‘ ’i, ) , < 

IVnman^lp , 

Drawing. ^ 

Wiurlnc 
Manual 


3 
3 
3 
3 

.T«l 

aj:;:;:::: 

5 

3 I .3 

3 


traininf 

Gymnasium and fames 


Total 


a for mTck 


3 i 
2 ! 
2 [ 


2 1 


1 
1 

• <« 

2 


32 


31 



^rrlljf $chffiult'o/ thf five-year national colryioa. 


Rubjocts. 


Hour^ per week each year. 


Spanish 

rtcoch * * 

EngiiNii. i. * ^ 1 i i" !!!!!!!..!.![*!! i 

Maihcmatlos, arUhmrlic, alfol>ra, geometry, tt'lgcinomeuy ' ! ! ! ! 

OiKigraphy and l^story • f 

N*turJ nciPiM*. bouny, tooloKy, rnWriiory/poiciy ^ 

Moral and civic inJtrucUoo [ i 

renmanship and drawing ' 

Manual training i 

Gymnasium 1 

(theory and practice of acvwnUng) 

Che mia try . 1 i i i ^ 1 ! ! ! i . ! ! I . ! ! ! ! ' , ! . 

rhlloeophy (psychology, logic, eihic*).' 

Ccemography 


N 


<1 

3 

3 

/ *3 

S 

3 

2 


< 


Total weekly periods. 


34 


3f 


•33 i 


* 

6 

! J‘ 

1 

i *i 

1 

, . •« i 

4 

1. 

4 


1 2 

2' 

! ? •• 


1 •' 

1 

1 2 

3 

3 ■ 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 


V ^ 

. 36 

^34 


m 

Stepa in (he (duration ayttem of Ilondurai. 


School or grade. 


Rural Khod 

Vrb«i Mho^ of S, 4 and S gradet . , ; . . . 
MhodofecmiMroe....;.!!. 

School Of phan^T * . 

Senool ^ *****^^iyi 




School of law 

aTuuifUi in 

Bibaei of *nglaii>ring...i,,. f. 



l^ojUma^ agea. 


7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

a 

16 

17 

13 

10 

20 

21 

n 
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92 EDUCATION SYSTEMS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

EDUCATION IN NICARAGUA. 

OENEllAL STATEMENT. ^ i 

Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American Republics, has 
an area of 49,200 square lihlcs and a population (1920) of (538,119, 
or\about 13 per square mile. The Jnhabit ants of the western half 
are chiefly a mixed nyy) of Spanish-Indian extraction; of the eastern 
half they arc principally Mosquito and Zambo Indians,' negroes from 
the West Indies, and various admixtures of these races, 'fhere are 
probably not more than 1,200 of strictly white races, mostly Spanish. 
Nicaragua comprises a narrow strip of land w'lthin the Tropics (11® to 
15® north latitude), separating two great oceans and crossed by two 
mountain ranges varying in lieight from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. .Its 
climate is quite variant— hot and humid on the eastern coast, hot 
and dry on the western, and cool and* healtlifid in the mountainous 
Regions of the interior. Under proper sanitation the whole country 
may be made pleasant and livable. Tlic -rainfall in most parts is 
excessive, averaging about 200 inches per year on the eastern coast 
and 80 inches on the western. In the east tlie rainfall is general 
throughout the year, but in the west there are two sca-sons, the dry, 
from December to April, and tlio wet, from May to November. 

The Republic is divided into 13 Departments and two Territories, 
each of which is under the head of a governor appointed by the 
President of the Republic. Below the Departments the political 
unit is the municipality. Primary education is free and compulsory' 
between the ages of 6 and 13. In the school statistics of 1920 there 
. were recorded 321 pul)lic and 40 private primary schools, 5 public 
and 4 private secondary schools, and p universities. The records 
of that year gave 1,019 teachers, divided as follows: In public 
schools 790 (male 317, female 473); in private schools, 229 (male 95, 
female 134). 'ITicre were enrolled in the schools* 20, G08 pupils, 
21,264 in Ihc public schools, and 5,344 in the private schools, llie. 
average daily attendance was 22,709, of whom 18,440 were in public 
and 4,209 in private school^ 

An item from the minister’s report of 1920 show'ed an enrollment in 
public primary education of 21,264, which was divhlcd as follows: 
Infant or kindergarten, 6,521; first ^ade, 7,874; second grade, 4,351; 

. third’grade, 1,542; fourth grade, 719; fifth grade, 257. Although . 
education is compulsory covering these gra<les, it will be seen that 
there is a marked falling oflf from the first to the fifth, ^ue largely 
, to local eopnomic conditions which force many children to begin 
earning a living at a tender age. Compared to the population the,- 
school attendance is exceedingly smal^> 
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BCHOOL YEAR. 


* \ 


The length of the school year is given as 182 days, or 30 weeks 
of 6 days per week, though, owing to holidays, it extencfs over a longer 

period. In the upper grades and the national institutes the recitation 
period IS usually one hour in length, 

« 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Public oducation in Nicaragua is directly under the'control of ‘the 
Minis er of Public Instruction, who is one of the .six members of the ■ 
President s cabinet. He has control of all the public schools, both 
elementary and^ secondary, and the higher institutions such as the 
schools of law at Managua, Granada, and L,eon, the schools of medi- 
cine at Leon and Granada, and the commercial colegio maintained ' 
by the Government. He is further charged with the encouragement 
%nd development of educational facilities throughout the country. 
Directly under the minister and reporting to him is the body of school 
inspectora composed of the inspector gtfneral, the provincial inspec- 
tors, and the local or district inspectors. • Only in the outlying 
districts are the jejes politicos and municipal authorities called upon 
to exercise some supervision. ^ 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

There are as yet but few rural schools, and these are found only 
in the ,more advanced 'departments. They do not aim to giVe th^ 
full primary course, which in the standard Government, primary 
schools of the municipalities covers a six-year course of five gradw 
above the one-year subprimary, which is designated “infant'sehool 
or kindergarten. In the subprimary or first ycaf (children aveiage 
above 6) the subjects presenbed are reading, writing, drawing, elocu- 
tion, ^ammar, composition, arithmetic, geometry, geography, 
pa riotic history, deportment, civic instruction, natural sciences, 
agriculture, gardening, vocal music, sewing and other manual labor, 
physical culture, domestic economy, and religion. H does not read 
like a subprimary or kftidergarten program, but all primary courses 
m Latin America^seem rather onerous to students of this country 
One may remark that there, are no texts, the subjects are tafight - 
objectively, the* program seems designed specially for the teacher 
and the method used is quite similar to that found in tie ordinary 
Sunday school of this country. Cliikiren are not expected to spend 
much time in school, so are plunged on the first opportunity into 
so-called geometry natural science.history, civics, domestic economy 
-agricqlture, etc. Upon emerging from the Schools they naturaUy ‘ ’ 
know but little of these subjects as they are taught in the United 
States. Certain hours or periods are.' set apart each week for talks 
. 64804 “— 23 1 • ' 
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on tho above subje<‘ts. Tlic teachers for the subprimary year are 
invariably women. 

The subjects proscribed in the secon<l, third, and fohrth years 
(first, second, and third grade.s, respectively) are exactly the same 
as those given above for the subprimary. In the fifth year, or fourth 
grade, physics and chemistry are added, and in the sixth year, or 
.j^fifth grade, the subjects remfiin the same. In the sixth, or final, 
year arithmetic goes to compound interest and logarithms; general 
geography is prescribed with commercial and industrial geography. 
From the inforination obtainable it does not seem that tho average 
graduates of these schools \^*ould rank in mental maturity with the 
fifth-grade graduates of the elementary schools of this country. 
They may have a' very superficial knowledge of a few more subjects, 
but they will not have sd good a foundation for proceeding to higher 
education. Completion of the above primary course is essential for 
entrance into the national 'institutes or Government secondarj^ 

schools. 

'•/ 

Of the 321 public primary schools, 96 were for boys only, 96> for 
girls only,' and 129 were mixed schools; of the 790 public-school 
teachers, 68, or 59 men and 9 women, were bachelors with the title 
“hrofessora"; 106, or 74 men and 32 women, w'ere titled “graduate 
teachers”; * and 616, or 184 men and 432 women, were teachers 
without titles. Teachers’ salaries are low, averaging less than $30 
per month, though living is higher than in other Central American 
Republics. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Secondary education in the Republic ys at present offered in five 
subsidized national institutes, as follows: The Western National 
Institute^ at Leon; the Central National Institute (for boys), at 
' Managua; the Boys’ Pedagogical Institute, Managua; the Girls' 
Normal School, Managua; .and the •Eastern National Institute, at 
Granada. All these schools lead on a five-year course t6 the 
bachelor’s degree in science and letters. They require for entrance 
completion of the six-year primary course. Formerly the course 
in the Girls’ Normal School, leading to the bachelor’s degree, re- 
quired but four years, but in 1916 it was modified and is how quite 
similar to the other five-year requirements for the Tbachelor’s degree 
as given elsewhere in this report. ' ^ 

The normal schools carry both academic lyid professional (teacher- 
training) courses. Less than half Che ^udents are in the normal 
■school proper. The academic courses are identical- with those of 
othei* secondary school?, and the normal courses' lead in five years 
! to the degree of master of education. In the school year l'920-2l 
i there were enrolled in the above five institutions 767 students, of 

r ' ’ . ' ; • . • 
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whom 33 received the bachelor's degree in science and letters, and 
17 the master’s degree in education. Tlicre are also four strictly 
private secondary schools with courses somew'hat similar to the above 
schools, though they are not so well equipped. There is less pro- 
vision made for the secondary education of girls than of boys, and 
only about one-fourth as many girls receive secondary education. 
Most of the Government secondary schools are privately managed, 
and the strictly private schools must conform to Government regu- 
lations. . • • ^ 

IIIOHER EDUCATION. 

There are three professional institutions of university rank, the 
faculties of law in Leon, Granada, and Managua, and the faculties of 
medicine in Leon and Granada, the faculty of medicine of Leon being 
the larger, containing schools of pharmacy and dentistry. Inhere is 
a school of ngricuUure in Chinandega, and the law makes provision 
for a school of engrtieering, which has not yet been established. 

The dep-ce, of ‘‘bachiller en ciencias y Ictras" is required for 
entrance into the schools of Jaw and medicine. The course in the 
law schools covers f;ve years and leads to the title pf doctor of law; 
that of notary requires three years. The course in medicine covers 
six years, those of pharmacy and dentistry four. 

The Government is devoting special attention to increasing the 
facilities for primary instruction and for modernizing • education. 

In 1920, of the 229 public-school buildings in use by the Government, 
204 were rented and only 25 owmed by the Government. Children of 
the wealthier families usually receive their higher education abroad, 
often their elementary education also, Nicaragua makes provision 
for sending annually a number of young men and women abroad for ' 
study. In 1920,34 students wore maintained in foreign schools at 
Govenunent e.xpehse. . , 


Schedule of the Govemv\ent secondary schools. 
I 


Subjocis. 


Hours per wco^' each jxar. 


Spanish, language and literature 

trench 


G^raphy, universal and physical 

”tr^ometi7^ arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 

Drawing, geometric and natural! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!“** 1 ” " 
Physics 

Chemistry..... !!!!! i!!!^ !!!!!!!!. ! 


1 

First. Second. 

Third. Fourth. Filth. 

- 1 1 

1 6 

1 .! '■ — 

I 3 , 3 


;« 3 

3 3 . .1 

3 

3 1 3 

3 ; 

2 3 

S !' 3 1 

3 ' 3 




total. 


^[>[}o«>phy, psychology, |(^ :.!!!!!!! 1 i ® 

id hygiene ^ *• 


Physiology and hygiene! 

Total..,. 

» ■ ■ 1 


18 

9 

9 

9 

^ 9 

is 

A 

13 

9 

9 

3 

3 


24 


21 : 


24 


21 


24 


114 
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Schedule of the tuo-year commercial course.^ 


Subjects. 


Spanish 

Adv-anced retdiiif* 

Dirtation. 

English or French 

Typewriting 

Stenography..* - 

Commerrial arithmri ic 

Comroercial operations 

Comincrcial correspondence. 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial practice 

Commercial law and usage. 

Commerrial geography 

Physical culture 


Total. 


Hours per week each • 

year 


First. Second 

J 

Total. 

1 ^ 

8 

1 1 1 

2 

1 1 

2 

> 3 3 

6 

i ^ 

6 

2 2 

4 

i 1 4 

8 

2 

4 

1 1 f 

2 

^ 1 < 

8 

* 1 

2 

1 1 

2 

1 ' ! 

2 

2 2 

4 

;<o 30 1 

60 


» This ooune is oonnerted with the iiorrasi school and may be entered from the fourth erode of the nri 
mary schools. . ' 

Steps in the education system of Nicaragua. 



Primary school 

Industnal and commercial school. 

Normal school 


7 

8 

0 10 1 





Pro\ininl<‘ one-?. 

I I 

U 


J 


15.16117 18 19 


I 


Secondary school 

School of pharmacy and dentistry.. 

School of law ; 

School of medicine 


I ! I 1 i 


•,’-r 


^ I 1 * 

20 21 ; 22 23 
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EDUCATION IN ^SALVADOR. 


tlEVEftAL STATEMENT. 

The Republic of Salvador is the slnallest and most densely pop i- 
lated of the Central American Republics. Its area is 13,183 square 
miles, and its estimated population (1923) is 1,500,000, or about, 
114 per square mile. It is bounded on the north and east by Hon- 
duras, on the south by the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by Guate- 
mala. Lying wholly within ^le Tropics, bordering for 160 miles' 
with a narrow (about 15 miles wide) strip of territory on the Pacilic 
Ocean, but rising rapidly inland to a more or less level plateau 
region (2,000 or more feet^ above sea level), dotted with many still 
higher volcanic cones; its climate is varied— hot and malarial on the 
• coast, but temperate and healthful on the inlam^ plateau. Some 
of the mountain -peaks reach an altitude of 8,000 feet, where frosts 
are'eommon. Many of the volcanoes have been continuously active 
for centuries, and earthquakes are frequent, especially in the region 
! of San Salvador, the capkal, which has been more or less completely 
destroyed 11 tildes since the sixteenth centliry. 
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Two mountain ranges croM the country' almost its enjjjjce length, 
sending out numerous spurs and attaining consid.erable altitudes. 
Inclosed by these ranges are numerous fertile valleys, among which 
that of the River Lampa is the most important. The country is 
well adapted to special types of agriculture, and farming is the chief 
. occupation and more advanced than in other Central American , 

Republics. There are two seasons — the wet, or so-called winter 
^ season^ extending from May to October; and the dry, or so-called 

. ^ummer season, extending from November to April. In July and 
* August there are high winds, which are followed by torrential rains 
and thunderstorms. 

The legislative power of the Republic is vested in a Congress of 
Deputies (42), 3 for each of thc*l4 Dcpartirtents, elected by universal * 
suffrage of their respective districts for terms of one year. The 
• President and Vice President are elected by popular vote for terms 
of four years. Justice is administered by the supreme court, one 
I court of third instance in the capital, several courts of first and second 

I instance, and a number of minor courts. All judges of second and 

third instances arc elected by the National Assembly for terms* of 
two years, while the judges of first instance are appointed by the 
supreme court for similar terms. At the head of each Department 
is ayV/f politico, governor, appointed by the President of the Republic; 
and at the'head of the municipality is an alcalde or regidor. 

The inhabitants, are compbsed of about' 10 per cent whites (creoles 
and foreigners), of whom '2.5 per cent are estimated as pure blood 
whites; 60 per cent mestizos; and 40 per cent Indians. Public 
primary education is free, secular, and obligatory for boys from 6 
to 14, and for girls from 6 to 12. , Public education is supported 
- either by the State or municipal governments, but is supervised and 
. directed principally by* the Central Government. There are the . 
usual thrJe divisions of education: Primary, of five years; secondary, 
of five years; superior or professional — law and engineering, ■five 
years; medicine, six years. 

SCHOOLS ANP ATTENDANCE, * 

During the school year 192f there were in operation 808 State 
primary schools, as follows: Urban primary schools, for boys 243, for 
girls 252, mixed 18, total 513; rural primary schoojs, for boys 24, for 
girls 18, mixed 165, total 207; night schools for adults 88, for men 58, 
fet women 30. In the same year the number of municipal primary 
' schools was 84, for boys 54, for girls llj mixed 19; the number of 
private primary' schools was 47, for boys'18, for girls 13, mixed 16, 
and there wer& 58 colegios in which primary instruction was also 
given, 23 for boys, 29 for girls> and 6 mixed; making a grand'total ‘ 
of 997 primary spools. There were 51,’Si^6 pupils enrolled in the 
. public primary schools, with an average attendance of 34,470, and a 
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te&ching force of 1,607. In the same year ^921) there were 27 insti- 
tutions offering part or complete secondary education, including 2 
normal and 3 technical schools. The Government supports coiq- 
pletely only one standard Secondary school, the National rnstitute ol 
San Salvador, but there are 14 other institutions of secondary rank, 
some municipal and some private, having official recognition. There 
were in the above secondary schools 2,345 students, 330 of whom 
were in the National 4^titute of San Salvador. 

/ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Education is administered through the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Public Instruction, and Justice, one of the four cabinet offices 
of the Republic. Besides the Minister of Publics Instruction there is 
an undersecretary of public instruction, a chief clerk of public in- 
struction, an inspector genial of public instruction, and director 
generals of primary, secondary, and superior education. There are 
departmental inspectors, departmental boiu-ds of education of four 
members, municipal boof'ds of like number, and temporary e.\am- 
ining boards of three members. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has direction of the office of the 
director and inspector general of public primary eiiucation anil ha.s 
the authority of appointing members of tlie boards and .all the school 
employees. The governor of the department is ex officio president* 
of the departmental board of education, but the Minister of Public 
Instructioi\ has authority to apnoint another citi>ien of right ([ualifi- 
cation as president of the depi rt nental board. 

' SCHOOL YEAR. 

The school year corresponds with the calendar year; the school 
session extends from the 1st of February to the 15th of' November, 
including within the time 24 or more holidays, exclusive of Sumlays; 
making the average school term (year) 3*6 weeks.^ There is a vacation 
of 10 days during Holy Week, another of 10 d^s the last of July 
and the first of August, and the ptfher holidays are scattered through- 
out the year. The school week consists of six days, .the school day 
of ^ven hours t7 to 11 a. m. and 2 to 5 p. m.), and the recitation 
period varies from,30 to 59 minutes. No student is permitted, how 
ever, to take more than 38 hours of orediting subjects .per week. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. , 

'Diere are two types of primary schools: Rural, with a two or four 
years course j .urban with a five years’ course.’ The rural, primly 
schools are simplified to medt local oonditions and to give, to the 
scattered ^hildreh the rudiments of education'. They are of three 
t 3 T>e 8 -^or boys only, for girls only, and mixed; the majority, from 
necessity, are of the latter class. In all. girls’ and mixed schools the 
tellers are invariably women.' The subjects of study ip' the rural 
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primary school? are Spanish, language, reading, writing; arithmetic; 
geography, general notions of earth and bodies of water, Salvador 
and (Vntral America; history of Salvn<lor and^America; morals and 
civility; hand training. 

The urban primary s<*liool is ahh* to cover in the five yeaVs a nioi'e 
pretentious course. \ ery few of these schools »irc coeducational; 
most of them are separate schools for boys only or for girls only. 
They prepare in’ the five years’ course for entrance t« secondary 
schools, though entrance to the latter is always on examination in 
the following subjects: Writing, Spanish, grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory and ge<»graphy of Central America. The subjects of study are 
shown in the time schedule presented with the report. 


Xuwbn oj l.atir* per urfk it) (hr Htihjrrtx of each year of the eourse of the urban primary 

school^ SaIrndor.K ' 




Voarv of Iho roiirftc- 


I'in. Thinl. Koiir'ti/ Kiflh. 


Spani>h. lani^uage, reading, and wiil.ne. 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing, natural and peoraotrir 

Nature *Jtudy 

Notions of scirnre and industry 

Geography and history 

Worais, civility; and civic in?^tnicti'>n 

ApricM'turr., 

Hygiene 

Physical exercise^ .V 

Military c-xerci.sc‘(hoy y. 

Manual training , 

Music 

Domestic economy nn<! work fo- w on:en . 

Knpti'^^h., •’ 

French *’ 


12 

4 

2 

2 


12 

4 

il' 


I 


(2):t 

4 

2 


Sixth Total. 


2 I 

t‘t)4 ! 

1 I 

I 

' - I 

(.'0 


2 

t:;M 

I 

CJrt 

J 

( 3 ) 


2 

,( 3'4 

(?)3 I 
2 ' 
^ (3v: 
a ! 


2 

a 

I 

( 2)3 

o 

( 3 ) 

3 


Total hours per week . 


.*ki 


•Iti 


36 


30 


2 

2 

( 3 ) 

2 

3 




2 

K 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

( 3 ) 

2 

3 


36 


53 

• 20 
12 

4 

( 9)10 

26 

11 

3 

10 

( 16)10 

0 

( 10)10 

11 

6 


*36 


* hour' !oi boy.s and gi^^s difTer, fhfr=c for the girl.s on'j’ are indicQfod*bv niini!>f'rs in paren- 
Uics<^. Tbe primary cotirso Is now live in^earl of six years, as .^hown in the table, by omit ting the last 
(sixths year the rourst* is similar to Ibe cmi* no\v in practice. 

* Average. 

fiEl'ONDARY KDITATION. 


Tlie strictly secondary scliools of Salvador are given under the 
names instituto, colcgio. or li«,co. The first two are mdre apt to be 
puV)lic and the latter private, though this is not the invariable rule. 
The National Institute for boys of San Salvador is the only strictly 
secondary school supported and managed, wl^olly by the Federal 
Government. Many others receive Governm^t subsidies, but are 
privately managed. ' The National Institute has the full five years’ 
course of the Government secondary school, given elsewhere, and 
acts ns the jnodel or standard secondary school of the ll^ublic. 
Most of the other secondary schools lack the fiftli year and do not • 
prepare completely for the university. The private liceos may admit 
children of 0 and offer both primary and secondary courses. In order 
t6 have their students neccivo public promotion and degrees, thep 
must conform to the Qovcmniont standards.' 
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Besides the strictly secondary* schools as given above, there are 
vocational and two normal schools, with several normal courses 
offered m secondary schools. The vocational school coume generally 
covers three years, and ri?quires for entrance completion of the fourth 
or fifth year primary. The course in the boys’ normal school is for 
four years, one year preparatory and three normal; the course in 
the gills’ normal school is for three years; both require for entrance 
completion of the five years’ primary course, and an age limit of 14 
for girls and 15 for boys. There are also a number of private com- 
mercial sthools, with courses of varying length. Those are usually 
classed with secondary schools, though rarely do they give coure^ 
applicable to further, study. The Courses of study in the boys’ 
normal school and secondary school may he obtained from the time 
schedule given elsewhere. 

J he following qualifications are required of teaehei's': (1) The 
title of professor of primary, or secondary public ftst ruction (the 
former comes with graduation from the normal school, the latter 
requires in addition the degree that comes on graduation from the 
secondary school or preparatory course of the university) ; (2) to be 
thoroughly familiar with the branches of study which are to be' 
^igned; (3) to be of good conduct, not suffering from any contno^ious 
disease and having no physical defects uhich might interfere “with 
tlie profession.. Temporary teachers may be admitted to the schools 
on examination, 'in case of emergency or special need. 

Numbrr hours prrjirfk \n the subjects of each year of the course of the Xormal School far 
' Boys, San Snh odor^ „ ^ 




SpaniAh languw and jiteralura 

It at hematics, arithmetio, alcebra, goomotry 

Orography of CeDtral Amorica and of the 6ld World 
8(^ntlflc Md practical notioDs of tropical and Indus- 

trial agriculture 

JuiitoiT, Central American and u^versal 

Scientinc noUona of phyilology, anatomy, hyi^e/ 
andlndustrj » 


Years of the roursf . 


Prrpar- 

aiury 


8<^ti&c notioni of t oology, botany', and 
Industry * 


. First. 


Second. I Thirds 


SdontiAc notions of phy^, chcmiVry, and Infdustry 

Fanmanship. * a 

Rf^dJng I • 3 

English -'”1 \f 

Franch \ i 

Sffl-wiiiiiv;:;;::::::::;:;’:'- j 

Morals ^ 


Notions o(4>ookkeetdiig. 

psychology 

MethodolofT • 

School admmJlstratlon. * 

School prtktice ..1 ; 


Total houn "per week , 

^Vonga. 


38 


38 


38 


38 


Total. 


14 

17 

10 

4 

0 


3 

3 , 

3 

3 
8 
7 

7 
0 

8 
8 
e 

I 

I 

4 

18 
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XumbfT of houn per wetk in tuhjecU of rarh i/«ir of Uie eour$e cf the Got'ernment 

Secondary ScKool^ Sahador» 


8ul«Jeiis. 

Years of the course. 

First. 

|vSMx>nd. 

Third. * Fourth, 

!' , 

FiUh.^ 

^ Total. 

Spanish and Ul®ral#c 

IaUu and Qroea roots , 

Knirlish 

4 

3 

4 

3 

. 3 

Si 


14 

9 

9 

9 

4 

1 7. 

19 

22 

. 4 

fi 

French 

Lileralure. speclad ooursa 

Oeography, uolTersal 

^ 1 

3*i 

4 

6 

2 

ii 

4 

i 

2 ' 

1 

3 1 

3 1 3 

1 ■' 

3 

lUslory, local and pnenal 

Mathematics— arUnroetic, algebra, freotnetrr. irlietK 

Domelry ^ 

Hrawlnf?, natural and reoipetrlc 

1 1 4 

J 

1 

3 1 

Natural history, geolopy^ niineralof^, toology, l^unv, 
afrrirulture ^ . 

1 1 

3 , 3 i 


Cheimsiry 



1 5 1 

h 

10 

Philosophy, logic, psyrholojry, ethics 1 ' t 

4 

a 

7 

Notions of cosmofpaphy andiphyaic^ ceoxrapbv i i 

Phvs olon’ ami hvHMiA ^ ^ ' P** ^ 

4 

10 

4 

Total hours per week . 

r. ; 

25 

1 

27 30 1 

4 

2S 

1 

4 

*27 

*• Avera^:® ^ 







t » 

I Lpon completing the above course and passinj; the prescribed 
! examinations the student is {iranted the depree of BachlUrr eh C'ien- 

j eiaji y iMra^ (bachelor of science and letters) and permitted to enter 

the university or the school of medicine, situated in the capital. 


inOUKR kdiVatiom. 

V ^ 

4 A .Vt • 

All hiphor education is found in the capital city. of SaWador. 

There is a National I’niversity of Salvador, with faculties of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, eng|ficering, and chemical and s«>cfal 
sciences. Tliese require for entrance the bachelor’s degree which is 
obtained through graduation from the National Institute and other 
fimt-clas-s secondary schools. The courses in pharmacy and dentistry 
cover four years; law and engineering f.ve, and medicine six, the 
sixth year being devoted to the work' of intern and practice. 

Techinal instruction is furnished by the National Agricultural 
Irtstitute, the National School of Finance and Commerce, the Scl>ool 
of Graphic Arts, the Military Polytechnic School, and the Technical- 
Practical School for Girls, all in San Salvador. The last two are of 
secondary rank, fitting for vocations. The ^ Government is taking 
deep interest in public education, especially in that of primary edu- 
cation (the Minister of Public Instruction in his report to Congress, 
March, ^ 1919, gave the illiteracy of the people at 70 per cent) ; physical ”■ 
education; *vocational education, including agricultural education. ' 


. • 
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Strp$ in edurafion of Salvador. 

— 1 1 


School or 


Proximiitr nrrs. 


T ^ ^ 9 10 I J ij i n I 14 i:i i 10 17 i I’i ^ Vi * jn ^ 21 ^ 22 


Ruri* prirtnry %rhoii’[ 


Vrban r'riiii«»rv 4lu»ni 
A’orai ion'll rlifiol . 
Nonuiil 

tlfrls 

Bov'. 

Bmmiliry vhoo* 
Phrifiiiiu V, Ociiti^try 
LlUMT^ily. 

licdioiiu?.,. . . . 


'It is aiinod to rIiow l^y flio ^r.\]\h fourjwntR of il^o puMic cnluration 8VRtt:m: The 
lv|> 0 H of hcIiooIr, tho lon^lh of pmximato a?i* of ilio pnpil or-Pludont, 

and the preacliooling or acadoimc n'<(Hiir\‘moni for riilnincc‘ to the conrw'. Tho 
leador line prociKlinft f^io heavy continiio%( line ropre«<»ntH the rerpiired years of 
’ prrRchoolinjj, In the case of the ’•norma I arhools then* is an a* 2 <' limit of en(ranci> 
of !4 or 1 which may prevent the pupil from emerin^^ iilnmsliately m\ ounpleiing 
the itHiuinxl live yearn’ |>rimary VouniHv 

I 

KmVATlO.N IN 'costa UK'A.' 


UKNER.\I. INFORM 

JThoHopuhlic of Costn Ricn reproson ts ii narrow strip Of tatilolnnd 
of smithcastorn Central America soparatinf; (wo ;ireai oceans’ (lie 
Pacific and the. Atlantic, It is traversed from the southeast to the 
northwest hy a* volcanic ehaJlK of mountains (Cordillerai. the crAsts 
of which <livide (he oonntrv into slijjhtly nno(|ual halves, ilic one to 
the northeast hordering on the (’hrrihenn Sea heiirg (he larger. On 
(he slopes of the divide of (l»e mountain range, which oxlen<ls the 
w'hole length olf the country, arc densely timbered for(*sts of cabinet 
and other valuable woods; os, mahogany, ebony, re<lnr,’ inuiwood, 
logwood, India rubber, Brazif-wood. oak. ete. The chief industry is 
fanning, to which the country is w’ell adapted; coffee, hnnann,s, eneao. 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, rice, coconuts, com, wheat, horses, hogs, 
sheep, ghats, etc., are the chief sources'^of wealth. Gold, silver, 
nickel, iron, and manganese are mined,. 

The area of (’osta Rica is 23,000 square miles, and the estimated 
population (1923) is 476,581, or about 21 .per square mile The 
inhabitants are composed of about 4,000 unmixed Indians, 8,000 
pure^blood whites (mostly Spanish) , and the resi made up of a rai,'^: ture 
of Indians aftd white races of long standing and of var 3 *ing prop(»r- 
tions, of which the admixture of Spanish is greater than in other 
republics. »Exoept in the lowlands of the immediate vicinity of the 
coast, the climate is mild and healthful during most of the 3 Tar; in 
fact, as in most mountaihous countries, a short journey inland, 
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owin<: to fhp rhanjre in elevation, inny reduce the temperature hy 
many degrees. There A«e. naturally three climatic zones; a tropioil 
one. from sea level inland to an elevation ^ iihout 3, IKK) fwi; a 
temperate one, from .3.000 to 7 .’'.OO feet nltitu.le; ami a colder one. 
from <,.500 to 11,200 feet altitude, where fro.sts are frequent. In the 
Province of San Jose, with an altitude from 3.opo to .5.000 feet aliovo 
sea level, the elimalo is that of p.'rpelual spnn^. having a vearlv 
aveniffe temperature t>f GS° F. The avurajfe rainfall is about SO 
inches, hut it varies with localities, seasons, and even years some- 
times averaging HO inches per year. There are a number of con- 
tinuously active|Volcanops. and thunde. storms and earthiiunkcN are 
fre<iuenl ami sonietimes quite destructive. ' 

I'he Republic i.s divided into 7 provinces, which jire again tlividial 
into .50 ciuiUm.s, and these in turn are ilivided into districts. Tlie 7 
provinces, all with capitals of the same name with the single oxcep- 
tUm of Guaiiaeaste; whoso capital Js Liberia, are San Jt>se. AlajTiela 
HertHlni. ('artago. r.u.macaste, Puntarentts. and Limoii. 'Fliere is a 
- President elected fur four yeitrs by universal imale) suffrage, and a 
( ongre-ss or 4 liumber of Deputies of -1.3 inembem who are also electiMl 
for terms pf four years (one-half rotiriqg every two' years) by the 
direct -vote of the people of the district. 'Hie Pnsident’s cabinet 
iH.nsists of sfcx departments, one of which is ‘known as the Depart- 
ment of ^Public Instruciittn. ITie jmlicial poyvers are vested in a 
supremo court, composed of 11 members chosen !)y Congress for 
terms of four yeare, and a number of minor or inferior courts, 

^ The provinces ore administered by governors appointed by the 
1 resident. TJie chiefs of cantons are also appointed by tin* i^nwi- 
denk on the recommendation of the governors. Tht‘ chiefs of cantons 
are assisted in their official capacity by municipal council.>^ elected 
by popular vote. 

In the report of the school year of 19:>1 there are recorded as’ 
operative 398 public primary schotds and 25 private primary schools. 
Of the public primary schools, 57 were classified as of the first order: 
39 of. tj}ie second order; and 302 of the third order. Tliore were 
1,332 primary school teachers and 37,049 school children enrolled. 
There are eight schools^ classed as secondary, a faculty of law, one of 
medicine and pharmacy, one of medicine, obstetrics, and nursing, 
one of fine arte, and four night schdola fpr adulte, giving instructiotf 
in cooking and sewing-. - 

The school year extends, from the first of January to the last of 
Dwember, fche school session from the first or middle'of March to the 
middle, or last of November, with the intervening holidays. Owing 
'to local conditions the school year vari^ somewhat both -as to tiine 
of b^inning and the length of the seesions^^.but the usual length of 
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the school term is 36 weeks of 5 davs |fer week, of ISo'days. The 
recitatitm,pftriod varies from 30 mmutes or less in the primary to 
, 50, minutes in secondary schools. * • ^ . 

? SCHOOL ADMlNfSTRATIOW: 


Formerly education was under the direction of the Department 
. Foreign Affairs, Justice, and Public Worship, but it is now under 
the management of the new cabinet Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (Secrotaria de Instipaccion Publica). The Minister of Public 
Instruction is in charge of all public primary, secondary,* and higher 
education, including technical and professional schools, such as the liceo 
for boys and the cologio for girls fboth' with normal attachments) 
at San Jose, the' normal school at Heredia, the school of law, of 
medicine and surgery, of' medicine, surgery, and pharmacy; also 
the Institute for Physical Geography r the Meteorology Observatory, 
the National School of Fine Arts, the national and pther public 
libraries are under his jurisdiction. 

There are national and provincial boards of education, a najtional •' 
* board of directors of seconday and normal schools, a national board 
of school inspectors 'consisting of 18 or more members representing 
the different provinces, and each school district is provided with a 
school board to look after the financial and other local needs of the 
school. The governor of the province is chairman of the provincial 
^school bo^rd and is charged jwifli the function of carrying out the 
school laws. The immediate supervision of primary schools is under 
the provincial school inspectors. There are also institutional djroc- 
tors, a department of sanitation and school hygiene, and in* San ' 
Jose there are medical, school dental, and children’s clinics. 

w f* 

PRIMARY BDtrCATION. * 

^ i 

Primary education' is free and compulsory between the ages of 
6 and *14, or until completing the primary school course. All matters 
relating to public instruction are under the national Department of 
Public Instruction, but primary schools are provided and maintained* 
by local school councils. .The National Government pays the salaries 
of teachers and makes subventions in aid of local school fifnds. There 

is no school census showing the number of children of school a^e, but * 
from such estimates as have been made, it would seem that not more 
, / flian half p{ the available children are in attendance at school. Mdst 
of the cities and tovjns have prodded good school buildings, and 
there is considerable interest manifestccl by the people in, primary 
education. . S '- • ^ ' 

\ Primary, education covers'a course of five years and leads on 
gr^uation and examination to entrance into the secondaiy schools. 
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pie subjects of study are the usual subjects of primary education: 
Spanish, language, reading, writing, etc.*; morals and civics; arithme’- 
tic; geography, history, agriculture, hygiene; manual training (boys), 
domestic science (girls), music, physM exercise, nature ^tudy, 
notions of science and industry. , About three-fourths of ^he teach^ 
in the primary schools are women and one-fourth men; 22 per celit 
of the men and 34 per-cent of the women 1^1921 possesse'd'normal 

certificates or the titlf of normal teacher. . 

• « 

. SECONDARY EDlTAtlON. 

A . . > 

Complete, secondary ediic.ition is offered in the liceo for boys 'and 
■ the superior colegio for. girls at San Jose, the colegio of Cartago, the 
I ^ lnstitut(i of Alajuela, and the coeducational normal schpol of Costa 
Rica at Heredia. A few other institutions offer some secondary 
work, artd the colegio for girls in San Jose has a strong normal depart- 
ment. Ibere are the beginni^ o/ commerJiar and vocational 
. schools, but as yet .there doeS not-'seem to be a definite curriculum 
with specific entrance requirements and stated length of course. 

Until 1921 the secondary school course covered but five years and 
led after a final examination to the usual bachelor's degree. -In 
1921 the new standard secondary school cobrse of six years, giveh' 
elsewhere, was proposed by the Qovernment authoriCies and is now 
in partial operation. The new course is based on completion of the 
five years' primafy, as was the old. The nQrmal-school course has been 
of equal jength to the former secondary schools, five years, and may 
now add the extra year plso, though oClhat the information is not at 
^hand. To "enter one of the standard secondary schools, besides the 

scholastic requirement there is an age limit 9f 12 years. The subjects . 

of study and the time element are found in the table given elsewhere'. 


higher education. 

>0 


, There is no university in Costa Rica, and students are accustomed 
to go elsewhere for higher education. There is the beginning of 
higher professional and technical education;* and in San Jose, the 
capital, are Schools of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, enghieer- 
ing, fine arts, agriculture, and commerce. The programs, <?ourses, 

and other desirable information of these institutions are not at 
hand. 


In San Jose there is a National Library, school libraries of the 
Liceo for boys, of the Colegid^for girls, of the law, engineering, ahd 
medical schools, of the Motfopolitan Palace, and many private 
librari^. Besid^, there are 66 school libraries^ public jibrarios in 
^ the cities of Alajuela, Shn Ramon; the municipality of Cartago, and 
l^e Normal.Schoolofi Heredia. . . 
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Hours per weei in the subjects of each year of the proposed standard srrondam school course 
. of CoslQ Rica. 




Years in Iho course. 


I First. Second.' 


SpanUh lan^se and litcniture.\ ' 

Kn^ltsh ’ 

French 

HUtoryp local, Contral Anu*ric<in, Rcnorai j 

Oeoftraphx. local, Crntral AmericaiT, ceDcml . .1 
Cosmofrrapnv, local, Central A moricanV Funeral | 

Anatomf, DnysioJogy, hyftiene ■ 

Sanitiry sdonen 

Psychology 

Lojric 

Mathematics 

Topomphy and topographic drawing 



Physics and chcmi^ry» combined and applied 

Botany and zooloey 

Anatomy and physiology of plants and animal 

Biology, geology, and mmoralogy 

ayir? f 

Political economy • I 

Agriculturei practical and theoretical i 

Drawing I 

Music and singing j 

Manual training i 

Physical education 


j TWnl. 

i 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

■ Sixth. 

T/)UI. 

4 

1 

■1 i 

• r 

4 

25 

3 

.3 1 

:i 

4 

19 

3 

^ 1 

:i 

4 

13 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 

14 

2. 

9 

• 1 

2 


10 


Total hours per week . 




36 


2 

2 


36 


36 



3, 

4 

1 

2 1 

2 

2 


2 » 

2 

2 1.. 


2 


2 .. 


2 



1 ; 

38 


2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

11 

6 

8 

8 

7 

P 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 
10 
10 
II) 
s 


'3J3 


1 Average, 

■ 

» 

The proposed standard secondary school course is based on a five years’ primary- 
school pr^paration^ and it is being introduced gradually by promoting all members one 
year in advance of -their standing in th<f former five years' secondary school course 
Thus the first class to have covered the full 11 years of schooling (5 primary and 6 sec- 
ondary) on graduation will be the one finishing the above course in 1927. 

Steps in the education system of Costa Rica. 


School or grade. 



Proximate ages. 



7 

8 

9 

10 ! 11 

I 

12 

13 

H 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Primary Rrhonl. 





r 






C^meVcial and trade schools 



1 

1 






Sfcoiidary school s^ ‘ 



I'T"' 







Normal school a 


■""1 







* 1 


i 




1 

1 1 1 

1 


In the case of the normal sclfool there is an age limit of 14 for entrance, which may 
prevent the pupil from entering- immediately on completing the required five years 
of the primary course. 

EDUCATION IN PANAMA. ' 

OENBRAL OONDmONB. 

The Republic of Panama (created in 1903, inclusive of the Canal 
Zone, which was subsequently ceded to the United States) was 
formerly a province of Colombia. It has an area of 3a>667 squ^ 
miles, and a population, according to the census of 1920, of 401,428, 
or about 11 persons to the square mile. It comprises the narrow 
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strip of territory connecting Central and South America.. Its climate 
IS tropic’al and equable, averaging along the coast about 80° yahren- 
heit throughout the year and about 12° lower inland, owing to eleva- 
tion. Tlie temperature rarely, falls below 66° or rises above 96°, 
The summer or dry season is from January to April, inclusive; the 
winter or rainy season covers the other months of the year. The 
average rainfall on the Atlantic coast is 140 inches, on the Pacific 
coast 60 inches, and iH the interior from 90 to 100 inches. 

. T^e language is Spanish, and the inhabitants principally Spanish, 
Indian, Negro, or admixtures of these races. Education, except that 
m the Canal Zone, which is modeled on the plan of the United States, 

IS quite similar to the system of instructioa in the Republic of Colom- 
bia, from which the. Republic of Panama was carved, and need not 
be so fully described hero. , » 

In July, 1920, there were 79 urban primary schools and 147 rural 
or village schools, a total of 226 primary schools, \nth an enrollment 
of 24,058 pupils. At the same tim^ the only secondary schools of the* * 
Republic wore located i^ the city oi Panama. The National Institute, . 
the principal secondary school, had an enrollment of, 527 stuiWnts, as 
follows: High-sdiool course Oiceo)* 141; normal school course (boys), 
143; conunercial, 108; painting, 25; agricultural, 21; pharmacy, 17* 
surveying, 15; law and political science, 57. llio normal school for 
girls had 257 stuilents and the school of arts and tradivs 140; in the 
private secondary schools of Panama wore about 750 to 850 students, 
as follows: I'he Catholic Colegio La Salle, for- boys, 500 to 600 students; 

^ the Golegio San Jose (Catholic), for girls, 150 students; the Colegio 
<lo Panama (Afethodist) , 100 students. Tliese private schools cover 
both primary and secondary education. 


Sf'HOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

•At the head of the school^ system of Panama is the secretary of 
public instruction, one of Ihe five cabinet officers of the Republic 
Immediateiy'.under the secretary and subject to him in the conduct of 
education le the inspector general of schools. There are 8 provinces ‘ 
and 16 school ^districts in the Republic. Each school district is 
provided .with a school inspector, who exercises complete supervision 
over primary education. * 

The secretary of public instruction has charge of all eleifientary, 
secondary, and special schcols, both public and private, the national 
museumj and the pedagogical library. The secondary and higlier 
schools are not under the supervision of the inspector general, who is 
wncemed with primary education only, but the separate faculti^ * 
m the above institutions report directly to the secrotaiy of public 
instruction. ^ 
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SCHOOL TEAR. 

The length of the school year is 36 weeks of two semesters^ the, 
first semester extending from the beginning of May to the middle of 
September, the second semester from the middle of September to the 
last of Jnniiar}', inteispersed with the usual holiday periods; or, as in 
the Canal Zone, the school year may extend from the first of October 
to the last'of June. The heat^is usually the greatest from December 
to May, inlilusive, and has probably tended to modify the time of 
beginning and closing the.school year. 

PRIMARY EDICATION. 

Primary education is gratuitous, secular, and compulsory from 
7 to 15, though rarely enforced. The schools are of tw^o types, rural' 
and urban. The former has a course of three years, the latter of six- 
years. The rural school meets the obligatory requirements of primary 
education and covers about the same ground as the first three yearn 
of the urban school. The six years’ course of the urban school is 
required for entrance into the secondary ai|d special schools. In 
Panama and Colon it may be preceded by one or two years kindergarten 
(5 to 7). As in other Latin- American countries, boys and girls are 
taught in separate' schools, but the courses are virtually the same in 
both schools. The subjects of study are shown in the time schedule 
of the rural and urban primary schools given elsewhere. The number 
of Jiours ^ven to the pupils per week will seem excessive to those 
familiar with the conditions as represented in the United States. 

BECONDARY AND HIGHER BCIIOOLD. 

At present the only schools of secondary grade in the Republic of 
Panama are located in the city of Panama, It has been pro'posed 
to establish secondary schools of lower grade in Colon, David, and 
one or. two other municipalities, but the proposal has not yet been 
earned into effect. The National Institute, which includes seven 
or eight special courses or schools as noted above, is sometimes men- 
tioned as a university. It represents both secondary and higher 
education in so far as higher education may be said to exist. *The 
one-year course in the school of agriculture follows the four-years’ 
normal-school course; the two-year courses in the schools of phar- 
macy, survejdng, and law are based 'on graduation from the fiver 
years’ course of the liceo of tlio National Institute. 

Besides thq National* Institute, which contains the Government 
liceo, of standard secondary school, and the two Government normal 
schooL, one for either sex, there are several private colegios offering 
work-in secondary education. The normal-school course covers four 
years and requires for entrance graduation from the six years’ pri- 
maiy. The liceo ^ers a five years’ course in two cycles, the first, 
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of tJ^ee years, concluding with a certificate; the second, of two years, 
leading on examination to the degree of bachiller en humanidades 
(bachelor of humanities). The courses of study in both the normal 
schools and liceo are given elsewhere and will be of interest as show- 
ing the slight variation in the curricula for girls and boys. 

’ J^ere are a number of special courses given either in the secondary 
school of the National Institute or separately— a vocational course 
of two years, a commercial course of two or three years, a three- 
years' course in the school of arts and trades, and a course of one or 
more years in painting. The first three courses are based on gradu- 
^ion from the primafy school; the last from the secondary school. 
The Government sends abroad annually a few promising young men 

and women to complete their education and return to the service of 
the State. 

Teachers in the primary grades are required to be graduates of 
the normal schools and are appointed upon presentation of their di- 
plomas within a reasonable time after graduation. Teachers of the 
secondary and higher schools are not required by law to possess any 
special qualifications or pass examinations for eligibility, but obvi- 
ously they must be equally or better qualified than teachers in 
primary schools. Recommendations for appointment are usually 
submitted by the principals of the schools where their services are 
needed and the appointments made by the secretary of public in- 
struction following such investigation as he deems adequate. There 
is a natiortal conservatory of music, a national museum, and the be- 

^nings of schools of engineering and medicine in the present schools 
of surveying and pharmacy. 


Rural primary schools (mixed). 


Bubjecta. k 

Hours per week each year. 

%■, 



'First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Total. 

JleadlDg and writing . ^ 

Language lessooa: 

6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

18 

4 

Arithmetic 

History, geography, and cl^ government... 

Religion ancl sacred history 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

6 

13 

0 

JUsa^ Id agriculture (boys) end sewtog (iris) 

2 

o 

2 

e 

2 

, t 

Singing and physical ezerdsea.. 

9 

o 

t 

5 

12 

Total...... 

* 

1 

1 

4 

KAQd\4 0 n 

20 

24 

24 

08 

4- ■■ . 


64894*— 23 8 
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Schedule of the ttandard urban’primam tchoolforJhcaie.^ ' 


Subjects. 


Spanta^ Unjoiage,. reeding, etc. 

Object las.son8 

Aiithmetic . 

Ooometiy 

Gooeraphy 

History 

Natiirai scionc^. * 

Physics 

civil govenunont 

English 

Writing ;;; 

Drawing: 

^igiOQ and morality. 

Agriculture 

Oynm a aiu n a and organiied gaiiioa.! 
Singing 


ToUl. 


Ooura per week each year 


First. 


Second 


Third. 


26 


Fourth 


Fifth. 


Sixth. Total. 


26 


ao 


30 


30 


30 


40 

ft 

22 

6 

8 

ft 

ft 

3 

6 

ft 

6 

10 

0 

7 

14 

9 


172 


with a^wltSro^Mfd ^ « *l“t for boyi, 

hour, tostoad ol ,U. suhstitut, Coma'S, 

Time ethedule of normal schooh of the National Institute of Panama. 


Subjects. 


Hours per week each year. 


Soys. 


Theory of teaching 

Practice teaching........ 

Spanish 

Mathematics *. 

Geography 

History... * 

Natural science i . ! ! I ! ! I ! 



Hygiene and care of infant, 

Practical Klrntiac exerciso, 

i^culture ■■"i' 

Horticulture and floriculture.. * 

Manual training 

Domestic econmny.. ;: 

OymnasUc# . " i ” 

I 

Singing , 

Penmanship 

Needlework... 

Garment making 

ToUI-.T 


2 

2 

2 


Girls. 


1 

Third. 

1" Fourth 

Total. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

1 

3 

5 

6 

18 

5 

, 2 

1 

1 

12 

23 

20 

IH 

ft 

7 

6 

6 

4 

12 

3 

* 

3 

3 

6 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

q 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

f 

1 

1 

16 

21 

IH 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3 

‘”' 3 * 

" 3 ’ 

1 

U 

^ • • • • • 
3 
1 

3 

1 

2 

'“' 3 * 

6 

2 

12 

2 


4 


0 

3 

i • > ■ • • .1 

f-T 

1 




s 

4 

•••••• 

• • . • a . 

10 

CIO ^ 

• 

e 

• 

...... 

2 

2 

2 

. • . • • . 
2 

2 

8 

• • . . ■ • 
X 

2 

...... 

6 

■”" 3 * 

2 

2 

” ‘ 3 ’ 
2 
2 

•••»»» 

3 

2 

2 

• • ■ • • • 
3 
2 
1 

'”“i2 

8 

7 

2 


0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

. 7 


*«...■ 

• • • • • » 

2 

2 



4 




• • ■ ».• » 

3 

2 



5 



► •v-e.j 






3 

• 6 

3ft 

61 

160 

41 

• 41 

— .A 

41 , 

61 

174 
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Time edi^nle 0/ the lieeo 0/ the National InetituU of Manama. 


BubJecU. 


Boon per week eeioh year. 

First- 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

FUUl 

Total. 

Spanish., 

Mathematics . • . 

0 

6 

3 

4* 

6 

6 

3 

4* 

2 

3 

e 

t 

8 

8 

2 ’ 

2 

3 

5 

6 

4* 

3 

5 

8 

*••••••• 

8 

2S 

25 

9 

7 

5 

10 

10 

16 

0 

5 

10 

2 

7 
5 
5 
4 
4 

8 

Natural science 



^omlst^ 

Geography 

Hisiory * 

EnglLsb - - . 

French * " *** "* 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 

4 

3 

6 

Accounting ' “ 



3 

Stenography and typownting 



5 

2 

4 

2 

Biology and hygiene 

Philosophy 




Ciyll goyemment 

Dtawing 

2 

• 2 
2 
2 

"i 

2 

2n 

2 

2 

• mrnrn^mmm 

2 

a 

2 

sCIS!.'.'*!^ i- 

Gymnasium 

Total 

80 

32 

34 

40 

87 

m 



Stepe in the education eystem of Panama, 


School or grade. 



Proximate ages. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

V 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

Rural primary scho<d 















Urban primary school - 














School of arts and trades 

Normal school - - 

Secondary school 

School of agriculture . 















ocnool of pharmacy 

Scho^ of law V.l’*’*!’* j 












_J 

_j 

— 


o 


/ 



